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CHEERING NEWS 


OF IMPROVEMENT IN THE PIG 
IRON MARKET. 


Some Heavy Sales Made and Many 
Inquiries Pending—Coke Also 
Shows Change for Bet- 
ter—Finished Ma- 
terial Quiet. 


News concerning the pig iron mar- 
ket from all parts of the country is 
much more encouraging than at any 
time since the panic last October. The 
improvement noted last week has been 
followed by sales aggregating 70,000 
tons of pig iron by a large southern 
interest, 5,000 tons of basic at St. 
Louis, 6,000 tons to pipe interests in 
the east, 10,000 tons at Milwaukee, 
6.000 tons to a Chicago foundry, 4,000 
tons at Moline, Ill., and many smaller 
sales. Inquiries for malleable, basic 
and No. 2 foundry have been received 
in large volume, and the feeling in the 
trade is distinctly better. A _ note- 
worthy feature of the new conditions 
is the eagerness of brokers to place 
orders, many of them evidently coming 
to the conclusion that bottom prices 
have been reached. It is, of course, 
impossible to predict whether the im- 
provement will continue. Many in- 
quiries have, no doubt, been sent out 
to test prices, but the market has, 
for the most part, stood the tests very 
well. While it is probably true that 
some southern iron has been sold on 
analysis closely approximating No. 2 
foundry at $11 Birmingham, the market 
now appears to be firm at $11.50. Ow- 
ing to the fact that heavy stocks of 
iron have been sold and that interests 
which usually make low quotations 
are well supplied with orders, there 
seems to be little prospect of prices 
in the south declining. In the north, 
there is still some unsteadiness, but 


prices are firmer than they were a 


week ago, and furnaces are not in- 
clined to sell for last half delivery on 
the present level. 
New life has also come 
Improvement to the coke market. A 
in Coke Pittsburg interest has 
sold 30,000 tons of 
foundry coke for 11 months delivery, 
beginning June 1. An inquiry for 
30,000 tons of furnace coke from a 
Wisconsin company is about to be 
closed. The leading steel foundry in- 
terest is in the market for its require- 
ments of foundry coke, and many oth- 
er buyers have also sent out in- 
quiries. 
Sales of structural material 
Structural have been confined largely 
Material to the Chicago district, 
where some 16,000 tons, 
including the LaSalle hotel tonnage 
heretofore mentioned, have been sold 
within 10 days. Leading sales of the 
week were 3,200 tons for an Anaconda 
smelter; 1,300 tons for the court ..ouse 
at Duluth; 1,000 tons for a building at 
Kansas City; 1,500 tons for a Birming- 
ham building, and 2,800 tons for two 
New York buildings. Two large inde- 
pendent steel concerns which have 
heretofore sold to fabricators have en- 
tered the market for contracts direct. 
Cast iron pipe contracts 
include 6,400 tons for De- 
Pipe Sales troit taken by the Dim- 


Cast Iron 


mick Pipe Co., and Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is expected to con- 
tract for 20,000 tons at an early 
date, in addition to the 10,000 tons re- 
cently purchased. The Michigan Cen- 
tral railroad has contracted for 10,000 
kegs of spikes and 500 tons of bolts. 
Sales of rails have not been heavy. 
Taken as a whole, the fin- 
Finished ished material market is very 
Material quiet, but there is no ex- 
pectation that prices will be 
changed at the New York meeting this 
week. If there should be any change. 
it would probably be in billets, as the 
spread between the pig iron and crude 
steel is admitted to be too large. 


OPTIMISM PREVAILS 


At Machine Tool Makers’ Conven- 
tions—Costs Discussed. 
(Special Telegram.) 

Atlantic City, N. J., May 19.—Fifty 
representative machine tool manufactur- 
ers, members of the Nigiignal Machine 
Tool Builders’ Associa smet at the 
Hotel Chalfonte, Tues their semi- 
annual convention.. Th ere for the 
most part optimistic as to the trade out- 
look and expect a gradual restoration of 
normal conditions, with the passing of 
disturbing political events. Conversation 
with most of the members before the 
meeting developed the fact that there is 
a practically unanimous feeling that no 
price reductions will be made, and that 
cost schedules are such as not only to 
render the maintenance of present prices 
practically certain, but also to indicate an 

early advance in certain lines. 

The association recorded another dis- 
tinct ‘advance in its educational work in 
the adontion of a uniform cost account- 
ing system, the result of several years’ 







investigation. 

The opening session of the convention 
was the occasion for several reports. That 
of President Eberhardt expressed the 
opinion that the worst of the depression 
is passed and, with the clearing of the 
political horizon, normal business condi- 
tion will return. No appreciable amount 
of new permanent business, he believed, 
could have been created by a reaction in 
prices, even if the margin of profit had 
been large enough to warrant it. He rec- 
ommended a broadening of the constitu- 
tion to admit to membership certain addi- 
tional machine tool manufacturers whose 
interests are identical with those of the 
association. In particular, he referred to 
the great moral steadying influence or 
business in times of depression of the 
action of individual manufacturers of 
high-priced products in refusing to meet 
the competition of lower-priced products 
at the sacrifice of reasonable profits based 
on true costs. He touched upon the re- 
port.of the costs committee, and finally 
urged the annual election of an arbitra- 
tion committee to consider differences be- 
tween different manufacturers though rec- 
ommending that recourse be had to this 
only in extreme cases. 

The report of P. E. Montanus, secre- 
tary, shows that the association’s finan- 


(Continued on page 922.) 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 


Continued Increase of Inquiries and 
More Sales of Pig Iron Made. 
Office of Tue Iron Trapve REVIEW, 

510 Park Bldg., May 19. 

A revival of buying interest in pig 

iron has featured the iron and steel 

situation of the past week. Inquiries 

of so large a tonnage, by comparison, 


character have 





and of so gen ral 
san’ a affas 


dS LO al 


appeared 
furnacemen that the turn in the mar- 
ket, as respects pig iron, has come. 
Buyers also ‘appear to be approaching 
a convictidf ‘that present prices are 
close to the bottom and that’ their 
best interests demand their taking ad- 
vantage of existing conditions. 
The tonnage actually placed under 
contract, however, has not been of sig- 
nificant proportions as yet, and will 
likely not be for a week or more or 
until present negotiations have deter- 
mined the degree of genuineness in 
the present inquiries. Then it may be 


accurately gagea whether the 


more 
rejuvenated market is a mere flurry 


or a permanent reality. It is not 
generally thought that business con- 


ditions among foundries and iron and 
steel mills have improved to such an 
extent as to wholly justify, in them- 
buying movement 


1 
} 


his time. The 


selves, a_ general 


of large proportions at t 
belief is held, 


however, that many 


companies which have been buying 
their pig iron almost from week to 


week in accordance with their actual 


needs, have reached the conclusion 


that they must now act to gain the 
advantage of the prevailing quotations 
for their future operations. In ac- 
cord with this view, some companies 
in favorable financial positions are 


ut old ma- 


buying not only pig iron | 
terial with intentions of piling it in 
their yards to await future consump 
tion when normal business conditions 
shall have have been re-established. 
Whatever may be the basis upon 
which the quickened demand is placed, 
there is much encouragement to be 
found in the development and there 
has been a perceptible brightening of 
spirits among pig iron makers. With 
pig iron in a more 
dependent lines, notably the castings 
industry, are expected to improve and 


stable position, 


the influence to work toward better 
conditions, generally, in iron and steel. 


Arising from the better tone in pig 


iron, the iron and steel trade, as 


whole, is displaying a more cheerful 


sentiment. The market however, is 


practically unchanged and is moving 
along quietly from week to week with 
no immediate prospects for a restora- 
tion to a normal basis. 


Pig Iron.—A continuance, in a de- 
cided manner, of the renewed inter- 
est in pig iron noted the preceding 
week and based apparently upon the 
spreading conviction that prices have 
was in evi- 


reached the low mark, 


dence the past week. Inquiries for 
all grades of iron have come out dur- 
ing the past few days with encourag- 
ing regularity and there is now under 
negotiation a larger tonnage, undoubt- 
edly, than has been at any time since 
the decline of business conditions. It 
is conservatively estimated that pros- 
pective buyers are now asking figures 
from local sellers on upwards of 100,- 


000 tons, basic predominating, the 


greater portion of which has come 
upon the market in the past week. 


Among the principal inquiries for bas- 
ic, are those of the American Steel 
Foundries, American Car & Foundry 
Co., Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel 
Co., and the Commonwealth Steel Co., 
the latter 10,000 to 20,000 


tons. There was some buying in the 


for from 


week on these inquiries, notably 2,500 


tons of basic, which will be furnished 
q 


) 
by Virginia furnaces. Sales, genera 


] 
ly speaking, have been larger in the 


week than for months, in accordance 
with the increased interest, but nego- 


tiations have not been advanced as 


At this moment, the question 
deliveries is largely entering into th 
situation, furnaces as a rule, 
cents over present prices for delivery 
beyond July and August. Some inter- 
ests are showing less inclination to 
sell at the $14.50 valley basis, asking 
$14.75, but iron is 


lower figure and we note the sale of 


available at the 
several small-sized lots for prom 
delivery at $1450 and $14.60 valley. 
Reports that iron may be had under 
these figures are not supported by 
known transactions. A. sal 

tons of No. 1 


Pittsburg or $15.10 valley 


foundry brought $16 
Basic iron 
is being quoted at from $15 to $15.50 
valley furnace, but as the production 
is in the hands of comparatively few 
ts, the lower price 


interes seems no 


=r ct 


1 c 
+ 


likely to be long held in the face o 


movement for 
extended deliveries. Bessemer is from 


$16 to $16.50 valley, with $17 


buying 


an aggressive 


asked 


for chill-cast, e from $14.75 
to $15.25 and gray forge, $14 valley. 
territory, which is 


The Pittsburg 
of steel-making 


largely a consumer 
iron, has not produced much of the 
present inquiry, but some of the large 
buyers are now carefully scanning the 
market. 

Southern iron has been established 
squarely upon an $11.50 Birmingham 
basis for No. 2, the larger companies 


having made this price for all brands 


and it is reported that a substantial 


tonnage was taken this week. We 
note the sale of 1,200 tons of Nos. 2, 


3 and 4 to a northern Ohio cast iron 
pipe maker and some smaller ton- 


] oe 
nages at the prevailing 


quotations. 
lere is one inquiry in the market 
by an Ohio melter for a large tonnage 
of southern iron. 
On prompt and second quarter de- 
+ 
L 


livery on northern iron, the higher 





quotation on Bessemer being for chill- 
cast we auote S I ]] ws 
Besse 5) WAROK ceecepecessrieusss $16.00 to 17.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ....... ...« 16.90 to 17.90 
No. 1 foundry, Pittsburg. 5 
No 2 foundry. Pittsburg 
Gray f Pittsb 
Ras 
Basic Pittsburg 
x ne wh 
Ferro-Manganese.—The gradual stif- 
. . ‘ > 1 
fening, which has been apparent in the 
ferro-ma n market for the past 
ro oa 1 
four o ve weeks, is continuing, and 
we quote 80 per cent ferro-manganese 
for prompt and future shipment at 
from $45.50 to $46 Pittsburg. We note 
 Sipteds Ai hint gente : 
several small sales in the week on this 
° ¢ 1 
basis Che -silicon market is un- 
changed 
Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
a ; : 
quoted $67 Pittsburg on forward deliv- 
eries; domestic 12 per cent, $29; 11 
per cent, $28; 10 pe ent, $27. The 
low I ides yy impo 1 f ¢ rro silic yn 
are upon about the same basis. These 
: hI etal 
+ t ns T) t ) 
q yt l | I Durg 


territory 


Plates —The plate market is mov 


ing ns ea ly nd ft re Te no CVi 
dences of substantial improvement 
Ther i limited consumption going 
nto steel car work, mainly for repair 
purposes I material for several 
lake freighters, w ~h were contracted 
for recently, is expected to be drawn 
largely from standing contracts. Sev- 
eral small mills are shading plate 


i 
nches, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg 
Extras ar s follows per 100 pounds 


0.10c: 


Boiler and flange steel 


A. and ordinary fire-box steel 


piates, 
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plates, 0.20c; still bottom*steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; loconYfotive™fite-box 
steel, 0.50c; all sketches, excepting 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than 4 inches in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end not being less than 30 
inches, 0.10c; circles, 0.20c. ’Plates in 
width over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 
0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 
0:10c; over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 
0.15c;: over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 
0.25c: over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 
0.50c; over 130 inches, Ile. Gages un- 
der %4-inch to and imcluding 3/16-inch 
plate on thin edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 
to and including No. 8, 0:15c; under 
No. 8 and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five 
cents extra for less than carloads. 
Terms, net cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—A slight improvement in 
both galvanized and black sheets is 
noted, but this is not of sufficient ex- 
tent to make any material change in 
the mill operations of the leading in- 
terest or of independents. The per- 
centage of activity continues about 50 
per cent. There is shading of prices 
by some small mills. There is a fair 
business in corrugated iron sheets. We 
quote: 

Black steel sheets, one pass, cold 
rolled: Nos. 11-12, 2.10c; Nos. 13-14, 
2.15c; Nos. 15-16, 2.20c; Nos. 17-7 
2.25c; Nos. 22-24, 2.30c; Nos. 25- 
2.35e; No. 27, 2.40c; No. 28, 2.50c; No. 
29, 2.60c; No. 30; 2.70c. Galvanized: 
Nos.. 10-11,, 2.45e: Nos. 12-14, 2.58c; 
Nos. 15-16, 2.65c; Nos. 17-21, 2.80c; 
Nos. 22-24 2.95c; Nos. 25-26, 3.15c; 
No. 27, 3.35c; No. 28, 3.55c; No. 29, 
3.70c; No. 30, 3.95c. Blue annealed: 
Nos. 11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 1.90c; 
Nos. 15-16, 2c. Corrugated roofing, 
$1.75 per square for No. 28 painted, 
2\%4-inch corrugation, and $3.10 per 
square on galvanized roofing, 2%-inch 
corrugation, No. 28. 

Tin Plate—Prospects in tin plate 
continue favorable for a normal opera- 
tion of mills through a greater por- 
tion of the summer. The fruit crop 
outlook is reported to be good, and 
other indications for the future ave 
quite encouraging to manufacturers 
We quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound bas's, 14 x 
20, $3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 
Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent for 
cash in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material.—The rail 
situation cont:nues as it has been, and 
outside of a fairly active business in 
light rails there is no new buying of 
consequence. Several of the large coal 
companies in this district have recently 
come into the market for their annual 
requirements of light rails aggregating 
several thousand tons. Re-rollers are 
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nanting low prices om Mght rails as»in 
the past. The railroads continue to 
refrain from making any extensive 
contracts on standard spikes. The 
Michigan Central recently took about 
6,000 kegs and the Erie has been fig- 
uring upon a fairly large quantity. On 
present specifications on Bessemer 
rails we quote as follows: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 
500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
$32; 8-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 16- 
pound, $30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45- 
pound, $28; angle splice bars for stand- 
ard sections, $1.65; standard spikes, 
$1.70 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand spikes, 
$1.80 to $1.90 Pittsburg. 

Steel_—The usual report of the past 
several months is made on crude steel. 
The billet market lacks any semblance 
of life. Sheet and tin bars are being 
taken in large tonnage by the sheet 
and tin plate mill on existing con- 
tracts. 

We continue to quote Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets $28 Pittsburg, and 
forging billets at $30 Pittsburg, sub- 
ject to the division of the freight 
charge over $1 and not exceeding $3, 
and sheet and tin bars at $29:50 Pitts- 
burg, valley and Wheeling territory, 
and $29 Pittsburg for delivery to other 
points. 

Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties.— 
There is little activity in cotton ties at 
the present time. In hoops and bands 
the situation is unchanged, and the 
market is exceedingly quiet. We con- 
tinue to quote the following official 
prices: 

Cotton ties, 85c per bundle Pitts- 
burg, plus the freight on lots of 3,000 
bundles or more, and &88c per bundle 
Pittsburg for less than 3,000 bundle 
lots. 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots. 2.10c; bands. 1.60c; 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—Twisted steel bars. 
5/146 to 1% inch inclusive, for re- 
inforced concrete construction are be- 
ing quoted by re-rollers at 1.50c base 
Pittsburg in carload lots, or 1.60c in 
less than carload, with no extras for 
twisting. This is equivalent to about 
30c under the official schedule. The 
bars are being re-rolled from old rails. 
Low prices are also being made by re- 
rollers on other steel specialties. The 
bar situation offers little evidence of 
change. Steel bar buvers are taking 
tonnages only for quick delivery and 
specifications on first half contracts are 
moderate. The railroads are consum- 
ing bar iron very meagerly. Shafting 
is moving along quietly. We quote: 


Common iron bars, 1.50c Pittsburg 
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im carl§ad l6ts°and over; 1.60c in less 
than carloads; 1.47¢ to 12.50c ase 
Pittsburg plus freight to point of ship- 
ment on western deliveries; Bessemér 
steel bars, 1.60¢; plow and cultivator, 
1.60c; channels, angles, zees, tees, un- 
der 3 inches, 1.70c, all f& o by Pitts+ 
burg. The following differentials are 
maintained on steel; Less than 2,000 
pounds, 0.10c advance; less tham 1,000 
pounds. of a size, 0!30ce advanee. Cold 
rolled and ground shafting, 56 per cent 
in carloads, and 52 per cent iw less 
than carloads, delivered im base terri- 
tory; open-hearth spring steel, 2.25c to 
2.50c; sleigh shoe flats, 1.60¢ to 1.65c; 
smooth finished machinery steel, 1.%e 
to 2c; toe calk, 2.10c to 2.25c. Plan- 
ished and machine straightened tire 
steel is 1.80¢ base. Iron finished fire 
under 14% by 1% inches, }.75e; iron 
finished tire, 144 by 1% imches: and 
over, 1.60¢ base. All tire subject ta % 
extra on the steel card. 


On cold rolled strip steel, widths ?% 
inch and wider and 0:100 imc and 
thicker, we quote base prices per 100 
pounds, $3.60' on hard and $3.75 on 
soft. 


Structural Material.—Little new in- 
quiry in structural lines has appeared 
in the week, and the general situation 
has not changed. Contracts being taken 
are comparatively few, although there 
is considerable work being figured 
upon. Fabricating prices, if anything, 
are lower, but structural steel is hold- 
ing absolutely firm. Small order bBusi- 
ness is making up the greater part of 
mill rollings. The contract for 1,200 
tons for the addition to the Fort Pitt 
hotel in this city is expected to be 
placed this week. We quote: 


Beams and channels, L5-ineh and 
under, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.80c; 
zees, 1.70c; tees, 1.75¢;, angles from 
three to six inches, 1.80c; universal 
and sheared plates, 6% inches and 
wider, 1.70c base. 

Merchant Pipe.—The pipe market is 
holding its own with some gradual 
improvement although the progress 
from week to week is very slow. 
Jobbers’: stocks are low and are not. in- 
creasing. Purchases from. this source 
are in small quantities, but are heing 
made regularly and frequently for im- 
mediate consumption purposes. In 
line pipe, conditions are promising 
for some large projects appearing 
soon. Manufacturers, as a rule are in 
good spirits and are firmly maintain- 
ing present price cards. We continue 
to quote the following official dis- 
counts to consumers in carload lots 
with an additional one point and five 
off to jobbers: 
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Steel ~Tron— 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
% and % inch...... 65 49 63 “* 
Se UN: Sali vawvecess 67 53 65 51 
OE 2 GNOE apinsuwsls Vee es 69 57 67 55 
% to 6 inches....... 73 63 71 61 
7. to'- 12 inches....... 70 55 68 53 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
% to % inch........ 58 46 56 44 
% to 4 inches....... 65 53 63 51 
4% to 8 inches...... 61 49 59 47 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 

% to 8 inches....... 54 43 52 41 


Boiler Tubes.—7Trade in boiler tubes 
is light. The nrailroads are taking 
only their actual requirements for 


maintenance, “ices generally are being 
upheld. We cuntinue to quote the fol- 
lowing discounts: 

Iron Steel 
os Oh A eer ee 42 47 
Be eee Ue SUED, S55 35.609 vere cs 42 59 
Se re eee eee 47 61 
SE ON error 52 65 
6 to 13 “tem SP Re .. ccc seen 42 59 


2% inches and, smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra. 

23% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per 
cent net extra. 

Wire Products.—The largest hard- 
ware distributors in this territory are 
taking wire and nails in weekly car- 
load installments, and this condition is 
typical of the wire trade. Jobbers 
are exercising great caution in specify- 
ing or buying, and stocks are reported 
to be low. The volume of trade is 
not increasing, but the usual activity 
which came with the spring season. is 
being prolonged. Prices are unchanged 
and we quote: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, 
$2.05; retailers’ carload lots, $2.10; less 
than carloads, $2.15; painted barb 
wire, $2.20 for jobbers in 
retailers in carloads, $2.25; artd less 
than carloads, $2.35, with 30c for gal- 


vanizing; plain wire, 1.90c for jobbers, 


carloads; 


and 1.95c by carload. 

Wire Rods.—No developments of 
note are reported in wire rods, and 
we quote $35 Pittsburg on Bessemer 
and $36 Pittsburg on open-hearth. 

Coke.—A Pittsburg interest in the 
week so!d 30,000 tons of Connellsville 
foundry coke to a large manufacturer 
for 11 months’ delivery beginning June 
1. The price was not made public. 
This is an unusually large transaction 
in foundry coke and has produced a 
good sentimental effect 
market. There are also some large fur- 
nace coke inquiries under negotiation. 


upon the 


The coke market, in general has a 
better tone and there is more buying 
for delivery over the remainder of the 
year, particularly in foundry grades. 
Shipments on suspended contracts are 
also better. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
put in blast this week about 1,000 ad- 
about 1,500 
There 


ditional making 
started in the past two weeks. 
is little change as to operations among 
the independents. Prices are the 
same and we quote standard Connells- 


ville foundry coke at from $2 to $2.25 


ovens, 
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ic latter figire for extended 
Connellsville 


ovens, 
deliveries and standard 
furnace coke at from $1.65 to $1.75 
ovens. The Courier for the week end- 
ing May 9 reports 14,665 active ovens 
and a production of 173,045 tons cor- 
responding to 14,065 active ovens and 
166,175 tons the preceding week. 
Old Material.—Barring a little flurry 
in the week caused by some buying 
of low phosphorus scrap in this ter- 
ritory by a steel foundry interest, the 
situation in old material. has not 
changed. A very dull state prevails. 
It is understood the steel foundry 
company bought the material believ- 
ing it a good investment at the pre- 
vailing prices and will pile it in its 
yards until renewed business activity 
Prices, 


warrants its consumption. 


which are largely nominal, are un- 
changed and we quote: 

Heavy melting scrap, $12.50 to $13; 
re-ro!ling rails, $14 to $1425; bun- 
died sheet scrap, $8.50 to $9; iron 
axles, $18.50 to $19.50; old iron rails, 
$15 to $16; No. 1 wrought scrap, 
$13.25 to $13.75; old car wheels, $13 
to $13.50; low phosphorus scrap, $15.50 
to $16; machine shop turnings, $8 to 
$8.50; cast borings, $7.25 to $7.75; 
No. 1 cast scrap, $14 to $14.50. 


CHICAGO. 


Heavy Sales of Pig Iron and Struc- 
tural Material—Coke More 
Active. 

Office of Tue Iron TrapdeE REVIEW, 

1328 Monadnock Block, May i 

The large sales of southern p'g iron 
by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., aggregating 70,000 tons ot which 
about 25,000 tons was sold in this ter- 
ritory alone, were the features of first 
importance in the market events of 
the week followed closely in interes 
by the placing of over 16,000 tons of 
structural steel contracts. In addition 
to the activity of the one interest, 
an additional 10,000 tons of iron, the 
greater part northern iron, was _ pur- 
chased. The ruling price of southern 
iron, now $11.50 Birmingham for No. 2 
seems to be more firmly established 
than for some time. Interest in coke 
has also featured the week and cer- 
tain large melters are on the eve of 
their 
more or less extended periods. The 


closing for requirements over 
remainder of the market,involving for 
the most part the various crude and 
finished 


pronounced dullness so far as trans- 


forms of steel, evidenced a 


actions were concerned, but a clearly 
discernible expectation of important 
action at the New York conference 
was everywhere encountered. 


Pig Iron.—The pig iron situation 
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front the standpoint of southern irons 
is distinctly stronger and firmer now 
than a week ago. This is due almost 
entirely to the sale of about 70,000 
tons by the Sloss-Sheffield interest of 
which about 25,000 tons was sold in 
Chicago territory. This iron was sold 
on a quick offer and although it is 
understood that a distinct concession 
from the market was made, there 
is no evidence that the price was as 
low as the lowest prices which have 
been rumored and this opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that the iron 
was sold by analysis. The price in 
this market last 
$11.50 with a tendency toward lower 
stock 


1 
week was clearly 


prices because of the large 
known to be held by the Sloss-Shef- 
field interest, and because of the fact 
that large inquiries were in the mar- 
ket which 
orders without much of a concession 
and a general lack of certainty re- 


could be developed into 


garding just how much pressure the 
furnaces $11.50 


price. This week the price is again 


would stand at the 
$11.50 for all of the southern interests 
with the possible exception of the 
Republe Iron & Steel Co., which is 
not making an open quotation of 
$11.50, but in the meantime the mar 
ket has been tested, there has been 
a considerable tonnage taken off the 
hands of the producers, the consum- 
ers know how much iron they could 
get at the low price and the producers 
know more about the eagerness and 
feelings of the consumers in the mat 
ter of buying at the present levels. 
For these reasons the evidence po‘nts 
to a more firmly established status at 
the present than has existed s‘nce the 
similar situation in January, when a 
large tonnage was sold at $12. It is 


not apparent where any standard N 


2 southern iron cin be bought at this 
writing at less than $11.50 Birming- 
With Woodward furnaces filled 
irons unt’l 


ham. 


up on standard foundry 


some time in August, with the Repub 
lic Iron & Steel Co. at the top of the 
market, content to remain there with- 


out taking any large business and 


without heavy stocks of iron piled, 


with Sloss Sheffield rel‘eved of a good 


portion of the burden it has been car 


rying, with Alabama Consolidated, of 


conservative resources and making a 
high grade iron, with most of the 


other southern Tennessee and Vir 
ginia stacks out of this market for 
one reason or another, there remains 
only the Tennessee Coal Iron & Rail- 
road Co. to take 
concessions. So far this interest has 


immediate future 


shown no actual intent to underbd 


the market, and it is unlikely to as- 





cee remem ne 








een ee 
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sume that it will. The melting of 
iron has not increased materially, 
however, and the purchases already 
made or in .contemplation are on be- 
half of larger interests antic'pating the 
future and seeking to buy in quantity 
at the bottom. If conditions fail to 
develop in the last half and the pres- 
ent position of the furnaces is weak- 
ened by another long period of few 
orders, the price may ease off a 
fraction of a dollar. 

In addition to the large sales men- 
tioned, the Northwestern Iron Co. 
sold some 6,000 tons and it is also 
understood that this interest is figur- 
ing on another tonnage arrangement 
with an implement interest similar to 
that which it is now filling, involving 
a considerable tonnage. A fair volume 
of southern iron was sold in lots up 
to 1,000 tons, including some silvery 
iron. An estimate of the total ton- 
nage sold in this market last week 
would reach 35,000 tons, not includ- 
ing the 10,000 tons of basic, the pur- 
chase of which was announced in the 
THe Jron TRADE REviEw last week. 
Among the purchases reported were 10,009 
tons by Allis-Chalmers, half of which 
was northern and half southern iron, 
6.000 tons by the Featherstone Found- 
ry & Machine Co., a little less than 
4,000 tons by Moline interests, 1,000 
tons by the Fred M. Prescott Steam 
Pump Co., and a round tonnage by 
the L. Wolff Mfg. Co., Chicago. The 
demand for northern irons was about 
as it has been and without special fea- 
ture. We quote for Chicago delivery 
as. follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal......... $20.00 to 20.50 
Northern Foundry No. 1........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Foundry No. 2........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Foundry No. 3........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1........ 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Foundry No, 2........ 15.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3........ 15.85 to 16.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4........ 15.35 to 15.85 
southern m1: 1: Sott,.....00ssne 16.35 to 16.85 
soutmern. NO: 2 Soft.....sedcus 15.85 
Southern Gray Forge............ 15.35 to 15.85 
seeuipern MAOCION 6 ia sb ose00e6ss 15.10 to 15.60 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 

or ean re eee 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 

BIC a cba ps chk ore bs % crews 18.35 to 18.85 
Southern Silveries, 6 per cent 

EMRE... wip otik epee alias be mune ate 19.35 to 19.85 


Jackson Co. Silveries, 6 per cent 18.90 to 19.40 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 8 per cent 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 10 per cent 22.90 to 23.40 


Malleable Bessemer ..........+.. 17.25 to 17.75 
Standard Bessemer . ....'s...c0e- 18.25 to 18.75 
PIRDMEIR DEG. 666 wiowsc scaics ven 17.35 to 17.85 


Billets and Rods.—An inquiry for a 
carload lot of billets is a curiosity in 
this market and with the exception of 
the billets rolled by the Wisconsin 
Steel Co. for the leading implement 
manufacturer, the billet mills in this 
territory are without orders. There is 
no change in the wire rod situation. 
Wle quote for Chicago delivery, rolling 


b'llets, $29.50; forging billets, $31.50. 


SS! 


r Besse- 


S 
Wire rods continue at $35 fi 
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mer, $36 for open-hearth, and for chain 
rods, $37, all f. o. b. Pittsburg. 

Merchant Bars.—There is less initia- 
tive in the market for bar iron at 
present and May is offering fewer en- 
couraging symptoms in this particular 
direction than did April. Nearly all 
the bars being moved are on contracts 
taken at $1.55, Chicago, and very little 
new business is offered at any price. 
The price of steel bars is well main- 
tained though the volume of tonnage 
is practically nil. The demand for 
merchant steel in its various forms is 
limited and weather conditions are 
augmenting the backwardness of the 
agricultural demand. We quote as fol- 
lows: 

Bar iron, 1.65c to 1.68c; soft steel 
bars and bands, 1.78c, half extras; 
soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 
1.88c; hoops, 2.18c base, full extras; 
planished or smooth finished tire 
steel, 1.98c; iron finish, up to 14% x &% 
inch, 1.93c base tire card; iron finish, 
1% x ¥Y% inch and larger, 1.78 base, 
steel card; channel for solid rubber 
tire, 34 to 1 inch, 2.28c, and 1% inch 
find larger, 2.18c; smooth finished ma- 
chinery steel, 2.18c; flat sleigh shoe 
1.83c; concave and convex sleigh shoe. 
1.93c; cutter shoe, 2.36%c; toe calk 
steel, 2.33c; railway spring, 1.98c; cru- 
cible tool steel, 7c to 9c, with higher 
prices asked on special grades. Quo- 
tations on shafting are 56 per cent off 
the list for carload lots, and 52 per 
cent off for less than carload lots, car- 
load freight allowed to points in base 
territory. On iron and steel bars from 
local stocks, we quote as follows: Bar 
iron, 2.10c, full extras; soft steel bars, 
$2 per 100 pounds base, plus half ex- 
tras; soft steel hoops, 2.40c; full ex- 
tras. 

Plates.—Whatever transactions have 
been made in steel plates have been 
too small to warrant mention and with 
the possible exception of material for 
two new lake boats the future is with- 
out indications of probable orders. We 
quote: 

Plates, 1% inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.88c to 1.9lc Chicago. For 
extras see Pittsburg report. Jobbers’ 
prices for shipment from local stocks 
are as follows: Tank steel, %4 inch 
and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2.10c to 2.20c; from 72 to 96 inches 
wide, 2.20c to 2.30c; 3/16 inch up to 
and including 60 inches wide, 2.20c to 
2.25c; 72 inches wide, 2.45c to 2.55c; 


meee 


No. 8, up to 60 inches wide, 2.20c to 
2.25c. Flange and head quality, 25c 
extra. 


Sheets.—The activity in sheets has 
proven to be short lived and at pres- 


——— NE RRR a i A 
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ent there is little evidence of anima- 
tion. Prices from store are without 
change and we quote as follows: (For 
mill prices see Pittsburg report.) , 

No. 10, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 12; .2.25¢ 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 16; 
2.40c to 2.50c; Nos. 18-20, 2.60c- to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to 2.70c; No. 
26, 2.70c to 2.75¢e; No. 27, 2.756: t6 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85c¢ to 2.95¢; No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 to 
16, 3.05¢ to 3.15c; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.1S¢ 
to 3.25c; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30¢ to’ 3.35¢; 
No. 26, 3.50c to 3.55c; No. 27, 3.706 
to 3.75c; No. 28, 3.90c to 4.00c; No. 
30, 4.40c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel—On the eve of the 
New York meeting it.is. at. least in- 
teresting to note the tonnage, of struc: 
tural contracts being *pladéd. ° In the 
Chicago territory in the last week, in- 
cluding the LaSalle hotel tonnage 
there was placed a little over 16,000 
tons. Next to the hotel project, which 
calls for 7,000 tons to be furnished by 
the American Bridge Co., is the ¢on- 
tract for 3,215 tons for the Anaconda 
smelter, taken by Jones & Laughlin. 
The Brown Ketchum Iron Works, 
Indianapolis, took contracts for 2,400 
tons, including 1,367 tons for the court 
house at Duluth and 1,038 tons for the 
Loose Wiles building in Kansas City. 
A court house for Carbon county, 
Utah, requiring 50 tons, was taken by 
the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 
Co., and a building for the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co. at. San Fran- 
cisco was contracted for, the steel, 
amounting to 80 tons, to be furnished 
by Dyer Bros. of that city. The 
American Bridge Co. took orders for 
244 tons for. the Graff building ‘in San 
Francisco, 250 tons for the Paris Mil- 
linery building at Salt Lake City, and 
160 tons for a railroad trestle at the 
Rust mine at Hibbing, Minn., for the 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern railroad. 
The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville placed its order for 450 tons of 
bridge structurals with the Wisconsin 
Bridge Co., and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy ordered 188 tons from 
Penn Steel Co. Two new banks at 
Youngstown, O., calling for 303 tons 
were placed, as was also the Armory 
at Seattle, Wash. This last contract 
was taken by the Puget Sound: Build- 
ing Co. and the tonnage was 121. ‘The 
3rown-Marx building at Birmingham, 
which has been mentioned previously, 
was let, and the steel, amounting to 
about 1,500 tons will be supplied by 
the American Bridge Co. Other proj- 
ects are in sight,an early placement of 
which is anticipated and inquiry for 
estimates is active. Among these is 
one for 1,000 tons of pipe for the Bit- 
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ter Root Valley Irrigation Co.’s project 
at Hamilton, Mont. This company is 
the successor to the Bitter Root Dis- 
trict Irrigation Co., to whom was re- 
ported last August the sale of 1,000 
tons of pipe by the American Bridge 
Co. It is not known as yet whether 
this inquiry for new pipe will be filled 
or whether the new company will ob- 
tain the old pipe which was not deliv- 
ered to its predecessor, when that com- 
pany was taken in charge by the re- 
ceiver. Prices remain’ unchanged, 
though some of above 
were placed at very 
the erected material. 


the contracts 


low figures for 


We quote: 

Beams and channels, 3 to 15 inches 
inclusive, 1:88c to 1.9lc delivered Chi- 
cago. For extras see Pittsburg report. 
Quotations from store are as follows 
for carload lots and over: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
cluding 6 inches, $2.05 per 100 pounds; 
angles, over 6 inches, $2.15 per 100 
pounds, base; beams, 3 to 15 inches in- 
clusive, $2.05 per 100 pounds, base; 
channels, 3 inches and larger, $2.05 per 
100 pounds base. Less than carload 


lots are $1 a ton higher than .fore- 
going prices. 
Rails and Track Supplies.—The 


placing of orders for a part of the bal- 
ance of the New York Central lines 
track fastenings requirements and the 
sale of a fair tonnage of light rails 
were the only happenings of interest 


in the rail situation. The further re- 
quirements received, covered 12,000 
kegs of spikes for the Michigan Cen- 


500 kegs of bolts. Prices re- 


a week ago and we quote as 


tral and 
main as 
follows: 

Standard rails, $28 b. mill, full 
freight to ese light rails, 25- 
pound to 45-pound, $28; 20-pound, $29; 


16-pound, $30; 12-pound, $31. Track 
supplies, f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50c in carload lots; spikes, 1.80c to 
1.90c; track bolts, with square nuts, 
2.30c to 2.40c; with hexagon nuts, 
2.45c to 2.50c. Small railroad and 
square boat spikes, 1.90c base, f. 0. b. 


Pittsburg. 
Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 
The trade in tubular material is with- 
feature in branches. 
not been 
that was 
of all 
a “waiting 

We _ quote 


any of its 
development 
and 


out 
There has 
of demand 
the attitude 
expressed 

to happen.” 
changed. 


the 
anticipated 
concerned may be 
for something 


prices un- 
Chicago 
On 
con- 


We quote mill discounts, 
delivery, carload lots, as 
steel pipe jobbers are allowed a 
cession of one point and 
ditional from the schedule in force. 


below. 


per cent ad- 
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—Steel— 
Black. Galv. 
¥% to 6 inches, inclusive.... 71.2 61.2 
BOILER TUBES, 

Seam- 

Steel. Iron. less. 

26% to 5 ins. inclusive... 63.2 50.2 49.2 

Mill quotations on iron pipe are five 

points higher than the foregoing 
prices. 

We quote prices from store un- 

changed, as below. A concession of 


one-half to one point from these prices 
is allowed by Chicago jobbers on car- 
load orders shipped from local stocks. 
We quote for less than carload lots as 
follows: 

MERCHANT PIPE. 


Black Galv 
. ree re pee 64 48 
oan “cébaex es re ee ere - 66 52 
P< Ge Gcens Sashes tee os 5 4s 68 56 
fee ee ere ; 71 62 
7 A BR SRROD. os cas ae ss cab eee 68 53 
Store prices for wrought iron pipe, 


from Chicago stocks, 
eighth to %4 inch, 59 


carload lots, 
lows: One- 
61; %-inch, 63; 
inches, 68; 7 to 12 


as fol 
34-inch, 34 inch to ¢ 
4 


inches inches, 6: 


Boiler tubes from store are unchanged, 
as follows: 

»eam 

Steel. Iron less. 

ee ae Ps 35 35 35 es 
1% to 2% inches....... 50 35 35 
ee eer ei 52% 35 35 

296. G0 .3 TRCRER. 6 va cccs> 60 7 47Y 
6 inches and larger..... 50 35 “ 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Contracts at Day- 

ton and Columbus, O., were placed 

with the United States Cast Iron Pipe 

& Foundry Co., the former being for 


or 600. Coun- 
project for 


500 tons and the latter 
cil Bluffs, Ia., 1 


waterwi¢ 


fostering a 
rks system that will re- 
The tonnage 


week, 


a new 
quire 7,000 tons of pipe. 
at Milan, Mich., mentioned last 


awarded to Contractor Stone, of 


was 
Lima, O. Prices remain as a week 
ago, and we quote: 4 to 6-inch pipe, 


g 
$27; 6 to 16-inch, $26; larger sizes, 
25 


5; gas pipe $l a 
Wire Products.—The sa 


l 
products is holding up fairly 


particularly as regards barb wire 
impassibility of roads and the condi- 


tion of the farm land as a result of 


unfortunate fea- 


We 


the heavy rains is an 


ture of the situation. quote as 

follows: 
Wire 

$2.38; 


smootn 


nails, $2.23; painted barb wire, 
barb wire, $2.68; 
$2.08; smooth 
polished st: 


galvanized 
wire, 
$2.38; 


Pore 


annealed 
galvanized wire, 
$2.23: 


; . 
taples, $2.6. 
lots to retailers, 5 


ples, galvanized st: 
Carload | 
er; less than carload 
highe 


Cebe.—While the 


| 4 ee 
trade in this 


run of 
un- 


coke territory is 


changed in its activity, some of the 


larger buyers are engaging considera- 
ble tonnages si a sconsin Steel 


Co., which bought tons recently, 
is planning to 


is reported to be figuring 


on e another blast 


furnace and 
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on the purchase of 30,000 tons of fur- 


nace coke. It is also understood that 


another large interest has made a 
contract for a round ‘tonnage of 
foundry coke. The American Steel 


Foundries is in the market for a part 
of its foundry coke, 
but the “out. 
Contract prices on large tonnages are 
to $2 for standard Connellsville 
foundry 
thing below $1.60 for furnace coke. In 

rload lots foundry coke is selling at 
coke from $1.60 to 


requirements of 


tonnage is not given 
: g 


close 


coke, at the ovens and some- 


car 
$2.25 and furnace 
$1.75. 


Old Material— With the absorption 
of the tonnage offered last week by 
the railroads and the continued lack 
of anything like proportionate demand 
on the part of consumers the scrap 
situation is undoubtedly weaker. The 


week was uneventful. An effort is 


being made as described elsewhere in 


this issue to standardize the classifica- 
tion of scrap for all the railroads of 
the country We have revised our 
prices and quote as follows gross tons 
in the first paragraph: 

ee PE MOC 65 5 iadk cosas sauce 12.50 to 13.00 
RNR EN on at ts Bo aera 14. 75 to 15.25 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft. and over)... pip )to 13.25 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and under) 12.00 to 12.50 


Light section relayers, 45 ibs. and 
under, subject to inspection.... 


21.00 to 23.00 





Relaying rails, subject to in- 
ee re ere ee 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches anc 1 PUNTER. 6 ic0:s 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy melting steel............. 11.06 to 11.50 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

mo. 1 BR. RR, teal... 6c csiweced $11.00 to 11.50 
Po eR RS on "nee cree 10.00 to 10.50 
Knuckles, couplers and springs 10.50 to 11.00 
NR Sg Ns Seales bin a ele 6 Se 14.00 to 14.50 
EAR Se So SS eee er ae 15.75 to 16.25 
ee MD RNs oo seesaw svaseen 15.00 to 15.50 
penters forme No, Losescccesesc 9.00'to 9.50 
Pee RON AIUD s = 5 a:0.o 6s tonics sais 7.50 to 8.00 
No. ' cast, 150 lbs. and less.... 11.50 to 12.00 
No, 1 mill. 6.75 to 7.25 
Mixed busheling 6.50to 7.00 
Re Pere 5.25 to 5.75 
a ae eee ee 7.00 to 7.50 
GUT PUMCHINGE 20605000000 sinew 10.00 to 10.50 
: i 4.00 to 4.50 
4.00 to 4.50 
irning 5.00 to 5.50 
Railroad amlleable .... 2.000000 10.00 to 10.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 9.50 to 10.00 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 9.75 to 10.25 
id iron Splice BATS... cccsecccee 13.00 to 13.50 


CLEVELAND. 
Arrives—Increased Inquiry 
for Pig Iron. 


First Ore 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
Browning Bld Mz ry «19. 
Iron Ore.—The first cargo of iron 
ore received at Lake Erie ports was 
yrought by th 


Wiaatson 


being a 


eamer G. 
May 18, 


cargo of N » more cargoes 
are expected until next week. The 
tonnage received at Lake Erie ports 
will be extremely light. It is estimat- 


now in furnace yards 
11,000,000 tons of 
docks and 
esti- 


ed that there are 
from 9,000,000 to 
Including: the 


O-<€. ore on 


in furnace yards, a conservative 


mate has placed the tonnage at 15,- 
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000,000 tons. “No additional sales of 
consequence have been made, although 
it is evident that some furnaces will 
soon be compelled to come into the 
market. On base ores with the guar- 
antee of 55 per cent on old range and 
Mesabi Bessemer, and 51%4 per cent 
on old range and Mesabi non-Besse- 
mer, we quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $5; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.75; 
old range non-Bessemer, $4.20, and 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, $4. 

Pig Iron—A very marked change 
in sentiment has taken place in the 
pig iron market. Although no large 
sales have been made in this district, 
many inquiries are pending and nu- 
merous small sales are reported. Some 
southern interests which had _ been 
holding for $12, Birmingham, for No. 
2, have reduced their quotation to 
$11.50, but prices of the northern prod- 
uct have not been lowered. While the 
usual quotation is still $14.50 valley 
for No. 2, we note the sale of 100 tons 
of No. 1 at $16, Cleveland furnace, and 
another lot of 600 tons of No. 2 at 
$16 Cleveland furnace, for shipment 
outside of the city. Other sales were 


Brokers are 


made at lower figures. 
evidently convinced that bottom prices 
have been reached, and are endeavor- 
ing to buy. Furnaces are not showing 
sh disposition to sell for the last 
half of the year at current prices. For 


ee,” ee eee 
Cleveland delivery we quote as fol 


lows 

BeSSCMOL . cg cieue sinc & selves tie Hew 8 $16.9 » 17.10 
NO, 2 fOUHUEY: .< iui cca cctcev eee 15 » 15.75 
N Te ee eee an Lom » 15.50 
Wo. 3 foundry... cscccsvccecses 15 00 to nae 
No. 2 southern........--eeeeeee 5.85 to eS ; 
. { \to d 5 ( 
Gray forge .....++s+esereees ae 
Lake Superior charcoal.... ‘a 0 ou. 


quiry for foundry coke, and some fair 
sales have been made, but there 1s 
little activity in furnace coke. We 


quote $1.55 to $1.65 at the ovens for 
£916 for hi: 

furnace coke, and $2 to $2.15 for high 

1 


grade foundry coke. 

Finished Material—A traction line 
of 74 miles has been financed, and will 
be in the market for steel rails. 


soon 
One sale of 500 
rails was made, and 
are pending. Specifications on 


tons of 70-pound 


some other in- 


L 
plates and shapes have been coming 
1 


in more freely than in recent weeks, 

] 1 eee er abate 
but, on the whole, the finished material 
1 


market shows little change. 


Old Material—The dullness which 
has characterized the market for sev- 


eral months has not lifted materially 
in most lines, althoug] 
be more strength in steel material 
prices at this time. Lists of railroad 
material of all descriptions have 
closed, the buyers taking some fair 
seem to be 


backward in specifying on old con 


tonnages, but consumers 
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tracts. Without a change from last 
week we continue to quote f. o. b. 
Cleveland, prices almost altogether 
nominal, as follows: 


| ere ee ee re $14.50 to 15.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.)..... 12.00 to 12.50 
Ws CRG WRENS ions csaiksncatows 12.50 to 13.00 
Ojd steel. boiler plate’ «...6.4.%. 9.00 to 10.00 
SOL: ING Sik Ns divides sibs cose 8S 15.00 to 16.00 


Malleable iron (railroad)........ 
Malleable iron (agricultural)..... 


MEO GUNES Wee sisecke conn wkend ein 11.00 to 11.50 
Country mixed steel............. 10.00 to 10.50 
LiOer  QRORTAOINS. ¢ a. 6 in escewie te 13.00 to 13.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
We. 2: Rit Re meee oo sins vs $11.50 to 12.00 
Ts: f° Ww Se ss cecal cis 9.50 to 10.00 
SG. 2 WinOnne cbt. 6. cide 11.00 to 12.00 
ee re re ee 16.00 to 17.00 
a RS ee ere 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine shop turnings......... 5.50 to 6.00 
i OE, Po ek eclv.s akg aWinieb micas 9.00 to 10.00 
Pe GME CRON. 63 'sk vice tac cb enn 9.00 to 10.00 
Be UNS ain de dias bles s.casaee ohne 8.25 to 9.25 
Hoop and band iron ........... 5.25to 6.25 
OR MONE og bo pa cut su vemweeaees 4.25 to 5,25 
We SOUGRE BOUND: oo oes sina 5.50 to 6.00 
SIRO Ce SUNN Six. givin & ¥aca-o-0 ws Vn beats 9.50 to 10.00 
eS rere eet 4.50 to 5.50 


NEW YORK. 
Improvement in Pig Iron Sales and 
Inquiries—Better Feeling. 

Office of Tue Iron Trape Review, 

Room 1005, No, 90 West St., May 19. 
Pig Iron.—There is a decided im- 
provement in tangible business and 
taking on a 


1 


the situation is steadily 
better tone. Many consumers are 
considering the question of filling their 
requirements through the entire last 
half and the number of inquiries now 
current has increased to such an ex- 
tent as to indicate an early buying 
movement of considerable proportions. 
Pipe interests are prominent in the 
market just now, one sale of 6,000 
tons and another of 1,000 to manufac- 
turers of this class being reported. An 
Ohio furnace has sold several lots of 
good size at about $17.75 for No. 2 
foundry delivered to New England 
points. Certain southern interests are 
making a price of $11.50, Birming- 
ham, on important tonnages, while 
others in the same field are obtaining 
25 to 50 cents higher, the grade of 
iron being a matter of considerable 
importance. One southern interest is 
reported on good authority to have 
disposed of 60,000 tons and a valley 
interest reports inquiries aggregating 
30,000 tons. The price level remains 
practically stationary. Rather than 
lower this figure, several eastern stacks 
have let it be understood that they 
will blow out, and there is little pros- 
pect of an increase in production at 
an early date. We quote, tidewater 
prices, New York City, as follows: 

Northern foundry No. 1......... $17.50 to 18.00 


PG Bde DOME achive 3 4 Case we oes 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 2 plain 16.50 to 17.00 
N 





Gray forge ee ° 
Ferro - Manganese.—Heavy selling 
during the past week has had the ef- 
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fect of strengthenitig the market to a 
considetable extent and $43.50, sea- 
board, is probably the best price that 
can be secured for prompt delivery. 
An Ohio steel interest has taken 900 
tons for delivery running through the 
year, at a price understood to -have 
been $43, seaboard, and a New York 
state interest has purchased 1,200 tons 
for shipment during the first four 
months of next year. Sales of the 
past week have aggregated about 4,000 
tons and certain importers are now 
well sold up. 

Finished Matérial—An important-de- 
velopment of the week has been the 
action of two large independent steel 
concerns in abandoning their past pol- 
icy of selling to fabricators and in 
entering the market for-contracts di- 
rect. The contracts for the Brooklyn 
subway extension have not yet been 
let and consequently nothing definite 
has been done in connection with the 
steel required. It is reported that the 
tonnage involved in the Great Falls 
smelter proposition, the contract for 
which has been taken by the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co.,; has been increased 
to 3,500. The Marx building, 1,700 
tons, has been taken by the American 
Bridge Co., and the Lozier building, 
1,100 tons, by a local concern. The 
Scranton shops of the Lackawanna 
will be let before the end of the week, 
but a number of other pending prop- 
Ositions have been postponed. Rail- 
roads are buying somewhat more act- 
ively, though rail sales have been few 
since the announcement by the Lack- 
awanna Steel Co. of contracts for 
6,000 tons from the Maine Central, 
8,000 for the Boston & Albany, and 
6,000 for the Michigan Central. 


The low bid on the 2,800 tons of 


cast iron pipe for New York City was 
made by Robert Carter, though no 
award has been announced. Syracuse 
is expected to be in the market shortly 
for about 20,000 tons, this in addition 
to the 10,000 tons recently placed by 
private interests in that city with thé 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foun- 
dry Co. There is some other scattered 
business in sight throughout New 
York state and the 12,000 tons for 
Cuba is still pending. 

Low prices are obtainable on both 
iron and steel bars. One small inter- 
est is offering steel bars on the basis 
of 1.45c, Pittsburg, and offers on bar 
iron have been as low as 1.20c, Pitts- 
burg. A meeting of the Eastern Bar 
Iron Association is scheduled for 
Thursday of this week in this city. 
Other lines manifest little change, and 


Angles, 3 to 6 inches x \%-inch and 
heavier, 1.86c; beams, 3 to 15 inches, 
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1.86c; tees, 3 x’ %-inéh and: heavier, 
1.91c; plates, carloads, tanks, 1.86c; 


marine boilers, 2.26c; bar iron, 1.56c; 
soft steel bars, 1.76c; sheets, No. 28, 
black, 2.66c. ; 
Old Materials.—There is little change 
which continues ex- 
tremely quiet, with the demand still 
insignificant. So far as can be learned, 
only one eastern Pennsylvania mill is 
Railway lists of the 


in the situation, 


running full time. 


month went at about the same level 
as in April. There is some slight ac- 
tivity in heavy melting steel. We 


quote gross tons, New York delivery, 


as follows: 


Se PRIN ot oi cd a5 iss v.40 S's $13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails, re-rolling........ 14.00 to 14.50 
ARS See 20.00 to 21.00 
Se ee ee ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Old iron car; @xdeSys......s..005 16.50 to 17.00 
ives MUSE “CAT GRICS occ cccs esis 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel............. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Seen, SEES TBD ick co ciapowes es 11.50 to 12.00 
RNS. WIDE od cccccecscsases ss 9.00 to 9.50 
RE TK Bots cbicees owe ses 5.00 to 5.50 
PUROUENE. CUTTING: 0.0.6 «00 0ccsnee 7.50 to 8.00 
REO CBOE BCIRD occ ciccccscavoe 13.00 to 13.50 
Railroad malleable ..........0:- 11.00 to 11.50 
EE "eee 9.50 to 10.00 
ENS © vcs enamdae se cod 04 des 9.50 to 10.00 
CINCINNATI. 


Large Volume of Sales and Heavy 


Increase in Inquiry. 
Office of THe Iron Trape ReEvIEw, 
First National Bank Bldg., May 19. 


More interest is manifested in the 
pig iron market than for several weeks. 
A number of unconfirmed reports of 
intended buying are being circulated, 
but there is more actual inquiry and 
the volume of been larger. 
Considerable shopping appears to have 
been done in the northeastern part of 
Ohio, and one inquiry for 2,000 tons 
for last half delivery is still pending in 
It is reported that a 


sales has 


that territory. 
15,000-ton 
tion with a view to buying for invest- 


inquiry is under negotia- 
There is considerable basic and 
inquiry in St. terri- 
consumer asking for 


ment. 
malleable Lou's 
tory, one large 
prices on 10,000 tons of basic; and two 
consumers want an aggregate of 2,000 
An 
asks for prices on 500 tons of 
able. An 
inquiry in this market for something 


tons of malleable. Indiana melter 


malle- 
has an 


eastern consumer 


over 3,000 tons for last half delivery, 
of analysis iron. There are two in- 
quiries in Ohio for 500 tons each of 


foundry iron. Scattering sales have 
been made in this market, mostly of 
1,000-ton 


sale of 


but a few 


and 


small tonnages, 
lots 


2,500 tons 


were included: one 


was reported. Buyers are 


more inclined to invite propositions 


and instead of showing indifference 
are asking traveling men to keep them 
While the 


argue 


posted. these elements in 


situation for improved condi- 


tions, there are persistent rumors of 
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$11 prices having been quoted on No. 
2 foundry; and $11.50 Birmingham for 


southern iron is generally quoted .by 
most of the southern producers. The 
quotation of $11 Birmingham is be- 


lieved to be based on analysis run- 
ning from 2 to 2% per cent silicon, 
without reference to fracture grading. 
Buyers appear to be making an earnest 
effort to convince themselves as to 
whether the market has reached bot- 
Ohio, the furnace 


to maintain previ- 


tom. In southern 
interests continue 
ous quotations and do not seem in- 
clined to meet southern iron prices. 
The trade appears to be uncertain as 
to the effect of the present increase in 
inquiry as it is not clear whether 
may develop in efforts 
lot and it ‘is 


whether 


lower prices 


to secure round orders 


also a question the iron is 
for use or investment, as the melt and 
actual consumption appear to show 


but slight, if any, improvement; and 


there are those in the trade who be- 
lieve that substantial improvement 
cannot be looked for until the melt 
increases and the iron is wanted for 
actual needs. Buyers appear to feel 
that quotations should be lower for 


second half delivery than for prompt 

and their 
that they would 
quotations than the pres- 


shipment; correspondence 


indicates expect to 
have lower 
ent market as an inducement to 
tract for forward delivery. We quote, 
delivered Cincinnati, for prompt ship- 
ment and May and June based on 
freight rates of $3.25 from 
ham and $1.20 from Ironton, as fol- 


con- 


Birming- 


lows: 
PER TON 

Southern foundry No. 1......... $15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No. 2......... 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern foundry No. 3......... 14.25 to 14.75 
Southern foundry No, 4......... 13.75 to 14.25 
Southern No. 1 soft............. 15.25 to 15.75 
Reeern BOD, 2 BOK. 665s cc ccsee 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern gray forge ............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 16.95 to 17.20 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 16.45 to 16.70 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 15.95 to 16.20 
Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 19.70 to 20.20 


Finished Material.—The jobbing busi- 
ness in finished lines shows improve- 
ment and orders from stock for struc- 
tural and general lines are better than 
30 days ago. Prices remain unchanged. 
Retail filled at the follow- 
ing prices: 

Iron and steel bars, 1.85c to 2c, full 
3 x 3 and over, 2.10c 


inches 


orders are 


extras. Angles, 


to 2.25c: beams and channels, 15 
1 


PA small angles 


and under, 2.10c to 2.25c: 


and architectural channels, 2c _ base; 
plates, ™%4-inch and heavier, 2c; 3/16 
inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 2.15c; sheets (blue 


eets 

10, 2.150 “to” Z25c: No. 
2.30c; No. 14, 2.25c to 
16, 2.35c to 2.45c; box an 
Nos. 18 and 20, : 
22 and 24, 2.65c to 2.75c: 
2.80c; No. 27, 


annealed) No. 
12, 2.20c to 
2.35c; No. 
nealed sheets, 
to 2.65c; Nos. 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.70c to 


2.55c 
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5c to 2:85c, and No. 28, 2.85c to 
5c; boiler tubes, 234 to 5 inches, 62 
per cent off base; turnbuckles, 45 per 
cent off; 
shafting, 47 
steel tire, 2.05c to 2.10c base. 
Coke.—The situation is without ma- 
terial change as to volume of business. 
Spot coke is irregular and occasional 
bargain lots are picked up in all dis- 
tricts. Prices for contract coke have 
not been subject to much testing, but 


rivets, 3c base; cold rolled 


to 50 per cent off list; 


the operators appear to be unwilling 
to recede from present schedules. Con- 
tract prices in the leading coke pro- 


ducing districts are as follows: 
PER TON 

Wise county furnace coke......... $1.75 to 2.00 
Wise county foundry coke......... 2.10 to 2.25 
Pocahontas furnace coke........... 1.75 to 1.85 
Pocahontas foundry coke ...... 2.00 to 2.25 
Connellsville furnace coke......... 1.65 to 1.75 
Connellsville foundry coke......... 2.10 to 2.25 


Old Material—The market 


to be quiet and melters are shopping 


appears 


closely, buying only bargain lots. Quo- 
tations are not materially changed, but 
the undertone seems to be easy. We 


quote dealers’ prices as follows: 


R. R. wrought, net 


Old No. 1 
$11.00 to 12.00 





SPA es eee er ee ere er ee 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.00 to 12.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons....... 16.50 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

SUS ELECT oR 12.50 to 13.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Old iron axles, net tons......... 16.50 to 17.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons.. 12.00 to 12.50 
stove gate, met tONS. 0.000008 9.50 to 10.50 
Wrought turnings .....c.csccece 5.50 to 6.50 
Cast borings, net tons .......... 4.50to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons.......... 16.50 to 17.50 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Pig Iron Buyers Are Sounding the 


Market. 
Office of THe IRON TRADE 


408 Central Trust Bldg., 


REVIEW 

May 19. 
Pig Iron.—Some improvement in de- 
mand and inquiries is noticeable since 
the 
but *the 


reached, 


called 


basis of prices was 


still be 


new 


market must 


quiet. The fact seems to be that buy- 
ers are testing it, to see whether rock 
bottom has really been reached, and 
until they satisfy themselves on this 
point, there is not likely to be any 
pronounced betterment. From _ the 
standpoint of the furnace men _ the 


ideas of many consumers as to prices 


are simply absurd, to put it mildly. 
Thus, one large steel company an- 
nounces that it is in the market for 
5,000 tons of basic, for which it is 


According 
still un 


willing to pay $14 a ton. 
to last accounts the order is 
placed. Other buyers name anywhere 
from $15 to $16 a ton as their idea of 
the proper price for No. 2X foundry. 
So far as can be learned, no good iron 
of that grade has been sold for less 
than $16.75, generally 


recognized as the new basis. 


hicl ; , 
which 1S now 


If prices 
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are firmly heldoat that figure, which 
seems to be recognized as fair} con- 
siderable new business is expected to 
develop soon. Indeed it is already 
coming in some volume for prompt 
shipment. A Lehigh Valley furnace 
booked two 1,000-ton orders for forge 
and mill irons last week, and the pipe 
founders are still buying, though in 
reduced quantities. Nearly all orders 
are for second quarter shipments, with 
only a little for the third quarter, as 
there is a general indisposition to sell 
any distance ahead at the present 
prices, which are, of course, unremu- 
nerative. Production is still being 
strictly curtailed. The Thomas Iron 
Co., which last year had nine fur- 
naces in operation, has given orders 
for the blowing out of its No. 3 fur- 
nacet this week, leaving only one in 
operation. In this respect it is about 
on a par with the Empire Steel & Iron 
Co., which has one of its eight fur- 
naces in blast. Prices as adjusted to 
the new basis may be quoted about as 


follows: 


6: TUR CONE os os Bikes sone te $17.25 to 17.75 
NO: ZA. SOUNDEY 65-6 cad oc cet tees 16.75 to 17.25 
BOO ae RENE Ss lege wns eee Fess n es aes 16.25 to 16.75 
Standard’ etay forge s.5siics vacnee 15.25 to 15.75 
a A a nie a eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Eel. DROSORGTING ©: 05.656 6549460300 21.00 to 22.00 
ts, Se, MOAT SM IN, ws inca ei 00 a ois 15.70 to 16.20 
NGS WEEN yas S65 Ras 3 cise os 17.00 to 17.50 


Finished Material—There has been 
no change in the situation, which still 
waits largely upon the result of the 
conferences to be held in New York 
this week. There is a small run of 
orders for structural material, but in 
other lines, especially iron bars, the 
demand is weak. Most of the mills 
are now down to about one-third of 


1 


their capacity, and the Schuylkill val 
ley reports duller times than it has 
seen for a long time. Prices remain 
unchanged, as follows: Structural ma- 
terial, 1.85c to 2c, according to speci- 
fications; steel plates, 1.85c to 1.90c; 
refined iron bars, 1.45c to 1.55c; stee 
bars, 1.75c to 1.80c. 

Old Material.— Nothing has occurred 
to change the utter stagnation of the 
market except slight declines in rail 
road scrap and stove plates. The 
mills are buying very little, and the 
prospect for any immediate activity is 
not considered bright. Prices show 


92449 1 ° 4 
very iittie change, as follows: 


Old steel MEM) 255985. See y as bee $14.50 to 15.00 
NO. DQG) SETR os oso. seer s05 12.75 to 13.25 
Old BESS BRR 569s 250s cia pecms 17.00 to 17.50 
CHG BOR. BRIGC ck ccacsadcccaccven 19.50 to 20.00 
FIG BVON: FONB 6k ois se ease ds sen 16.50 to 17.00 
ld RE OE ins cou sce ss <ahcnsee 13.50 to 14.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No. 1 wrought. 15.00 to 15.50 
IG, 2 WAR SOLO... di ceed son as 12.00 to 12.50 
DARCIAMOTS BCEAO | 6 oc ka esess.0e 5% 13.50 to 14.00 
Low Phosphorus scrap.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Wrought ion. pIPt «asses ccs ds 11.00 to 11.50 
INO. 2 SOPME GO. METER. 6s s.ck eas ce 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary... 8.50 to 9.00 
Wrought €GFRINEE sg cwescccccess 9.50 to 10.00 
Axle turnings, heavy ........... 10.50 to 11.00 
ee DOTS. 55 504580 8s 6 GAR olees 9.00 to 9.50 


EOE QINNOe A eticve > Saldidewwackes 10.50 to 11.00 
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BUFFALO; 
Increased Inquiry and Some Good 
Sales of Pig Iron. 


Office of Tur [Ron TrADE REVIEW, 
932 Ellicott Square, May 19. 


Pig Iron.—There is a greater 
amount of inquiry current and, while 
most of it is still for small lots, there 
are indications of demand for larger 
volumes.. Consequently a decidedly 
better sentiment pervades the trade. 
The most noticeable increase in in- 
quiry is for gray forge and malleable 
Bessemer. The largest asking is for 
3,000 tons of foundry grades for the 
Snow plant of the International 
Steam Pump Co. Several good sales 
have been made on a basis of $16 
Buffalo for No. 2X. We have re- 
vised our schedules to cover the lower 
prices being quoted. The following 
are fairly representative, though some 
interests are still making lower fig- 


ures: 

TAO: = 2h, BOUOMED oo oss cee ewnceae $16.50 to 17.00 
FEO. a ONES oo 6 ct ks ene caes 16.00 to 16.50 
TOO. <2 IOUS OK oi eis vis (0 es Pebewes 15.50 to 16.00 
OE ae eee ren rs en 15.00 to 15.50 
Malleable Bessemer ............ 16.30 to 17.30 
CS NE ioc waeey o's cheers 15.00 to 15.50 
ree eee eT rey 21.00 to 21.50 


Finished Materials—The New York 
State Steel Co. will start its billet mill 
next week for the purpose of filling an 
order of 2,000 tons sold in Pittsburg 
at a price $3 below the prevailing 
rate and to turn stock on hand into 
cash. An aggregate of 600 tons of 
structural is called for in the pro- 
posed building of a water tower at 
Kensington, Buffalo, 150 tons, and of 
the Stella Niagara convent at Lewis- 
town, 450 tons. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Large Sale of Basic Stimulates Mar- 
ket—Inquiry for Malleable. 
May 19. 

Pig Iron.—The purchase of 10,000 
tons of basic iron by the American 
Steel Foundries a week ago for their 
plants in East St. Louis and Granite 
City, for delivery over June, July and 
August, has had a stimulating effect 
upon the market, and quite a number 
of smaller contracts for southern iron 
were placed last week for immediate 
and future shipment. The purchasers 
and sellers of the 10,000 tons of basic 
decline to divulge the price for which 
it was contracted, but the purchasers 
are said to be in the market for a still 
larger tonnage for future shipment. 
Another sale of basic has been made, 
being 5,000 tons for delivery during the 
last half of the year. Buyer’s name is 
not obtainable for publication. 

The iron market was _ further 


strengthened by inquiries f 


Irom 
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2,500 toe45,000 tons of malleable Besse- 
met for delivery at the company’s 
plant in East St. Louis, Ill., immedi- 
ately or over the last half of the year. 

The market for southern iron seems 
to be firm at from $11.50 to $11.75 for 
No. 2, Birmingham, some of the sell- 
ers having withdrawn the price of 
$11.50 and now quote 25 cents higher 
for shipment over the third quarter 
only. Prices for the last quarter are 
from 25 to 50 cents higher. 

Our quotations, f. o. b. Birmingham, 
to which $3.75 freight has been added, 
follow: 


No. °1 segttern...::'s,cccteees sents $15.75 to 16.00 
ING:-2 SOGEROTR: 4. cc.cs dacnndanets 15.25 to 15.50 
No. 3 sOmtR@rns, oie's'cs-<n ceerecen 14.75 to 15.25 
No, 4 southetn, y).s220sdbiceneres 14.25 to 14.75 


Coke.—Shipments of coké..came to 
the St. Louis territory**last "week at 
about the same rate as reported for 
the previous week, and the general 
tone of the market is better than has 
been noted for some time, and aver- 
ages within about 50 per cent of nor- 
mal. There are no changes notice- 
able in prices, the best 72-hour Con- 
nellsville foundry bringing $2.15 to 
$2.50, ovens, the higher price for spot 
shipment and the lower one on con- 
tracts. 

Connellsville furnace coke is of- 
fered at from $1.50 to $2 a ton, f. o. 
b. ovens, for all shipments. The best 
Virginia 72-hour foundry coke is quot- 
ed at from $2.25 to $2.75, ovens, and 
furnace coke at $1.75 to $2, ovens. 
The freight rate from Connellsville 
and the Virginia fields is $2.80 to East 
St. Louis, $2.90 to St. Louis, and $2.40 
when destined beyond. 

Finished Material.—Bids for the con- 
struction of the new coliseum, to cost 
upwards of $300,000, are now. in the 
hands of the building committee. This 
and other building projects gave some 
stimulus to the structural iron busi- 
ness in the city last week, although it 
is freely admitted hat there is not 
much building on tap. The new coli- 
seum is to be completed by Oct. 1, 
and will have a seating capacity of 
14,000 persons. 

A contract also was let last week 
for the New Cathedral, to be built at 
Lindell boulevard and Newstead ave- 
nue, to be the largest structure of its 
kind in the United States, costing $2,- 
000,000, to J. E. Robinson & Son, of 
New York. Plans and _ specifications 
drawn by Architects Barnett, Hayes & 
Barnett provide for the construction 
of walls which alone will take more 
than two years to build. The tract 
upon which the cathedral will be built 
is 400 feet square. 

A deal was closed last week for a 
new apartment building at Delmar and 
Lake avenues to cost $200,000, which 
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will be erected at. once; and the Pen- 
dleton Investment Co. will soon begin 
the erection of a $200,000 apartment 
house at Julian and Hamilton 

Old Material—The market 


shown any change since last reported, 


avenues. 


has not 


prices remaining as follows: 


Cast iron ‘borings, free from foreign ma- 


I OE i eo een do $ 4.50 
Steel axle turriings, net ton............. 8.00 
Steel railroad axles, net ton..... 13.50 to 14.00 
Iron railroad axles, net ton...... 15.50 
Miscellaneous steel scrap, gross 

RE aa ie el ie tel eso sieves 6+ 10.25 
Old car wheels, gross ton....... 14.00 to 14.50 
No, 1 railroad cast scrap, met ton....... 11.00 
Heavy machinery cast, net ton.......... 12.00 
Stove plate and light cast, met ton....... 10.00 
meee iron, net ton, wnctit....sccsecesecs 3.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought, net ton.. 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad malleable, net ton.............. 11.50 
Heavy melting steel, net ton............ 10.00 


METAL MARKET 


NEW YORK. 
19. 


inter- 


May 


Copper.—Several producing 


ests are holding electrolytic for 13c 
and some sales were made on Mon- 
day at this figure, indicating a hard 
ening in prices. On a firm market, 
however, the metal exchange quoted 
as follows: Lake, 1234c to 12%c; 
electrolytic, 1254c to 1234c; casting, 


123%c to 12%c. 


Pig Tin.—After a week of sharp 
decline, due chiefly to London bear 
operations, tin has become more firm 


and spot metal is quotable at 30.25c 
to 30.60c, with future delivery slightly 
lower. 


Pig Lead.—The market 


is stationary 


at the new level recently reached, 
4.22U4c to 4.27%c, New York, with a 


good volume of business. 
Spelter—There is little activity and 


bidding prices are slightly lower, 
though asking prices are unchanged. 
We quote, New York, -at 4.55c to 


4.65c. 

Antimony.—We quote, 
834c to 9c; Hallett’s, 8%4c to 834c; 
dinary ‘brands, 8c to 8%c. 


Cookson’s, 
or- 


CHICAGO. 
The feeling in this mar 
is noticeably stronger, though the vol- 


business remains but 


Wr quote our minimum price 


ume of 


proved. 


for carload lots, with smaller quanti- 
ties bringing higher prices. Tin has 


reacted, following the fluctuations of 
the 
We have revised our pric« 

Lake 13%c to 
13%c; pig tin, 3234c 
5.10c to lead, 
4.35c to 4.50c in 50-ton lots; corroding, 
470c to 4.80c in 50-ton lots; car lots, 
2%c per 100 pounds higher; sheet zinc, 
7c list, f. o. b. LaSalle, in car lots of 


week, and lead is holding firmer. 


‘s and quote: 


copper, 


5.25c; pig desilverized, 
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600-pound casks; Cookson’s antimony, 


llc to 11%c; other grades, 10c to 
101Ac. 
There has been no change in the 


th old metals 


condition of the market for 
and we quote prices to dealers as fol- 
lows: 

( opper copper, 


10 Cc: light 


red 
brass, 8c; 


1 red brass bor 


copper, 9'%4c; he ivy 


heavy ye 


brass, 


Jt 


light brass, 5c; 


ings, 8'4c; No. 1 yellow brass borings 
7¥%4c; brass clippings, 8c; tea lead, 
314%4c; lead scrap, 3%c; zinc, 3%c; tin 
pipe, 25c; tin foil, 22c; pewter, 17c; 
electrotype plates, free from wood, 4c; 
electrotype dross, 2'%c; _ stereotype 
plates, 4 stereotype dross, 3c 
prime slab zinc dross, $62 p« yn. 
ST. LOUIS. 
May 18. 

Lead and Zinc.—With an increase 
in shipments of lead and zinc from the 
Joplin district last week, lead ore reg- 
istered a marked advance 1 top price 
of $57 a ton with reports of $57.50 


remained 


it $36 for 60 per cent ore, but the 
high price yn sales Vas $39 l d op I 
50 cents. The base ranged down t 
$33, and many sales were made at that 
figu The lead shipments of Jast 
week nearly equalled those of the co 
responding week of 1907 

Several days eiapsed without rain, 
thus ‘improving the conditions for out- 
put, and nearly all of the mines w ( 
operations were not resumed at tl 
close of the week will begin prepara- 


any early date 


sunds of lead and 


zinc ore from the Missouri-Kansas dis- 
trict for the week ending May 16, with 


ce f{ollowc: Zinc. 9,835,040; 


ues IO WS: I 


their val é : 
d, 1,619,740; value, 


value, $166,195. Lea 


$44,581. 


New President Chosen.—TI’. 


man was elected presiden 


Smith Foundry 





at a meeting of the dir rs 
Mr Co I 1 had been vic pres lent 
of the ym] y and was chosen to 
succeed President Frank H. Chamber- 
lin, who died April 10. E. S. Gay 1 
was elected vi president in s S- 
sion to Mr. Coleman, and J.-S. Smith 
was sen secret y nd e 
[The American Locomotive Co. h 
received orders for one 6-wheel switcl 
ng engine for t St. Louis Nat’onal 
stock yard O msolidated engine 
for the F do Sugar Co, two Mal- 
let type locomotives for the Eastern 
railway of France, id large scoop 


wheel ytary snow 


Paris-Orleans railway. 


type ri 
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OBITUARIES. 

Arthur Koppel, head and, founder 
of the Arthur Koppel Co., manufac- 
turer of portable and industrial railway 
material and a corporation of world- 
wide operations, died suddenly at his 
home in Berlin, Germany, May lI, 
at the age of 58 years. Mr. Kop- 
pel’s achievements in the industrial 
business world bordered upon the re- 
markable. Thirty-five years ago, with 
a small capital, he began his line of 
manufacture with a modest plant at 
Bochum in Westfalia, Germany. As 
the business grew, representatives of 
the company were sent into the dif- 
ferent markets us the world, u.til to- 
day the Arthur Koppel Co. occupies a 
foremost position in its manufacturing 
field. At present the company has 
headquarters at Berlin and 54 branch 
offices scattered over all the five con- 
tinents of the globe, and owns and 
operates three plants in Germany, one 
in France, one in Russia, one in Spain, 
one in Austro-Hungary, ana » ay 
the United States at Koppel, Pa., near 
Pittsburg, where a new town named 
in honor of Mr. Koppel is now un- 
der course of construction. Mr. Kop- 
pel came to the United States early in 
1906 and laid out the plans for the 
erection of the new works and town. 
The plant has since been completed 
and is now in operation. In addition, 
the company has four branch offices 
in the United States at Pittsburg, 
Chicago, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Several years ago the business was 
re-organized as a stock company, and 
Arthur Verther and Paul Briske, who 
had directed their energies in the at- 
tainment of the company’s success, 
were admitted as directors. The af- 
fairs of the Arthur Koppel Co. will 
continue in the hands of these latter 
directors, and the policies of the past 
will be pursued. 

Mr. Koppel was a man of the high- 
est character and integrity, and filled 
an enviable position in influence and 
esteem among his fellow countrymen. 





John Howard Latham, a director of 
the Ramapo Iron Works, died May 
15 at his home at 16 East Fifty-eighth 
street, New York. 

Walter G. Berg, chief engineer of 
the Lehigh Valley railroad, died un- 
expectedly May 21, at his home in 
New York City, of acute indigestion. 
He began his railroad career in 1879, 
as an inspector for the Delaware 
sridge Co. He had been connected 
with the Lehigh Valley road for more 
than 10 years. Mr. Berg was a mem- 
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ber of a number of technical ‘societies, 
including the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. 


PERSONALS. 

T. W. Meachem, president of the 
New Process Raw Hide Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y., has been elected president of 
the chamber of commerce of that 


Francis B. Reeves has_ resigned 
from the vice presidency and direc- 
tory board of the Lake Superior cor- 
poration. 

Dr. M. I. Shea has resigned as 
treasurer of the New Engiand Trolley 











ARTHUR KOPPEL. 


Wheel Co., Springfield, Mass. Dr 
Shea’s resignation is on account of 
private business. 

M. L. Sternberger, of Jackson, O., 
has resigned the presidency of the 
Superior Coal Co., and will go to 
Europe to recuperate from recent ill- 
ness. He is also president of the 
Western Steel & Iron Co. 

Francis J. Peck, of the firm of Fran- 
cis J. Peck & Co., mining engineer and 
chemist, Cleveland, is examining a 
mining property in southern Mexico 
for Cleveland capitalists. 

John P. Gates, of Beloit, Wis., has 
left for Canada, where he has taken 
the position of chief engineer of the 
Berlin Machine Works at the new fac- 
tory of the company. Mr. Gates has 
been connected with the Berlin com- 
pany for a number of years. 

Taylor Alderdice, third vice presi- 
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dent of the National Tube Co., has 
been re-elected a member of the board 
of directors of the chamber of com- 
merce, Pittsburg. Willis L. King, 
vice president of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., who ‘has ‘been serving as 
a director, recently resigned. 

A .W. Stadelman, manager of sales 
for the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, has severed his connection 
wth that company to become vice 
president of the Darley Engineering 
Co. Mr. Stadelman will be located at 
the New York office of his company, 
180 Broadway. 

H. R. Butler, formerly connected 
with the Jeffrey Mfg. Co. and the 
3rowning Engineering’ Co., has be- 
come connected with! #he “Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. and will represent 
this concern on its cranes and hoists 
in western territory. 

The resignation of F. F. Bullard 
from the office of general managet of 
Morgan = Spring Co., Worcester, 
Mass., which was received by the of- 
ficers of that company some months 
ago, has just been announced to the 
public. This résignation is to take 
effect July 1. 

J. E. Tesseyman, who has been gen- 
eral superintendent of the Ralston 
Steel Car Co., Columbus, ‘O., has been 
appointed general manager of the 
company. He takes the place of An- 
ton Becker, who becomes third vice 
president. President ‘Ralstori expects 
to be able to reopen ‘the plant w'thin 
a few days or weeks at the outside. 

Herbert C. Petty was elected May 
13, a director of the Crocker-Wheeler 
Co. Mr. Petty accepted a position 
in the sales division of the company 
in January, 1903, and has advanced 
rapidly to the position of contract 
manager. 


MANUFACTURERS 


FAVOR 
OCEAN MAIL SUB- 
VENTIONS. 


At the opening session of the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York 
City, May 18, resolutions were adopted 
favoring ocean mail subventions to 
lines running to South America and 
the Orient. George S. Seabury, in 
an address on the promotion of for- 
eign trade, which was largely an ar- 
gument for ocean mail subvention in 
which he arraigned ‘certain manufac- 
turing interests for their opposition to 
the plan, elicited a reply from Z. D. 
Scott, a Duluth lwmber owner, who 
defended what he said was the gen- 
eral business sentiment of his section 
against an unduly high tariff wall. 
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THE RELATION OF IRON ORE 
TO THE OTHER NATIONAL 


RESOURCES. 

One could not expect that the three 
days’ convention at Washington last 
week on the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources would be able to di- 
gest even a small part of the great 
mass of information and suggestion 
which was presented, so that it is 


in no spirit of criticism that an effort 


is made here to point out that at 


some stages of the proceedings cer- 


tain features of the problem were 


taken out of their natural bear:ng, 


thus distorting the picture which this 


convention was designed to furnish 


+ 


of our national duty in the premises. 
Our iron ore reserves were loosely 


mentioned in the same breath with 


the timber which is being rapidly ex- 


hausted and with the soil the fertility 


of which is being reduced by im- 


proper farming and by erosion. It is 


important that certain clear distinc- 
tions be drawn before any effort is 
made to take definite action. When 


erosion carries a ton of fertile soil 
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into the ocean, there is absolutely no 


gain to anyone; when the average 


piece of timber is put into use, its 


substance is given to the elements 


before there has been time for a new 


tree to grow. When, on the other 


hand, a ton of iron ore is mined and 
converted into iron or steel, the peo- 
ple still have that iron or steel and in 


the majority of cases, when it has 


served its life, usually a long one, in 


some particular form, it can be re- 


worked into a new form and begin 


an entirely new life. Barring oxida- 
tion, iron is practically indestructible. 
frit- 


should 


It is true that we should not 


ter away our resources; we 


conserve them, but we _ shou'd not 


necessarily refrain from using them. 


In the improvement of every munici- 
pality, the question of the limit of 
bonded indebtedness usually arises at 
one time or another. It is not well 
that it should refrain from making the 
improvements, but it should select the 
best improvements to make, so that, 
indebtedness, it 


while it is under the 


enjoys the facilities. 


Andrew Carnegie, in the course of 
a very interesting address, full of 
statements of fact which there is no 


occasion to question, presented some 


arguments which had a tendency to 


take these things out of their natural 


setting, as in one sentence he advo- 


the substitution of water for 


cated 


rail carriage for the double purpose 


of reducing the coal used in motive 


power, and the coal used in smelting. 


His figures were ten billion tons 
of iron ore reserves and twenty 
five hundred billion tons of coal 
reserves. The ore reserves he 
considered meager. Now, with the 
util’zation of blast furnace gas, 


it has been claimed that an_= en- 


tire steel works, not carrying the 
rolling processes too far, can subsist 
on the fuel required by the blast fur 


nace, but let the Iiberal estimate be 


made that one ton of coal be required 


to carry a ton of iron ore through 


the average finished product of the 
steel works, and we find that only 
1/250 part of our coal reserves will 
be required to work up all our iron 
ore reserves. Why should we bother 
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trying to save a portion of that 2/5 
of 1 per cent? 

Again, it is taking these things out 
of the setting to compare the fuel and 
rail transporta- 


iron consumption by 


consumption by water 


the 


tion with the 


transportation, since setting is 


one of centuries, and the costs com- 


pared are those of the present day. 


Half a century, perhaps a quarter of 
a century, hence, the railroads are 


likely 


generated by no more expensive meth- 


to be using electrical power, 


ods than central power plants using 


coal, and greatly exceeding in coal 
economy any kind of plant that can 
As the 
power plant is more economical than 


the 


be carried afloat. steamboat 


the locomotive power plant, so 


stationary power plant of the future 
railroad will be more economical than 
either. 

As to the relative consumption of 


iron by rail and water transportation, 


it is hard to see any point. It is 
true that brake shoes, wheels and 
rails wear, but that wear is light 
relative to the volume of the total 
stream of iron which passes through 
the form of railroad use. On the 


other hand, steamboats blow up, burn 


up and go to the bottom. Our argu- 


ment leads us to a pretty small di- 
vision of those ten billion tons of iron 
ore. 

The relatively small waste of iron 
in railroad rails was referred to in 
these columns last week. There are 
about 300,000 miles of standard rail- 
road track in the United States. If 
laid together with 100-pound rails, 
they wou'd involve 47,000,000 tons, 


and if of ordinary rail steel, the rails 


would easily last an average of 10 
years, with a much _ heavier traffic 
than they must now carry. Less 


than a fifth would actually wear away, 


representing less than a million tons 
a year of actual loss. By improve- 
ment of the steel with nickel or other 


alloy metals, the annual loss could be 


reduced to negligible proportions. Car 


wheels and brake shoes wear more 
rapidly than rails, but their tonnage 
is relatively light. The light forms 


of steel, such as sheets, tin plates, 


oxida 


wire, etc., are much subject to 


et 




















tion or Other waste, but they consti- 
tute only a small proportion of the 
total stream of iron flowing from the 
ore mine into channels of use. 

Should the discussion come, as it 
ought, to a consideration of the rela- 
tive waste in different industries, the 
jron industry deserves a decoration. 
It is stripping a hundred feet of over- 
burden, in cases, on the Mesabi 
range, and thus avo‘ding the burying 
of valuable timber, because it has 
capital which it can lock up in such 
immense stripping operations, where 
a poor industry would have to make 
the mine pay as it goes, and use the 
timber. It is producing millions of 
barrels of cement annually from one 
of its waste products, and tens of 
thousands of tons of iron sulphate an- 
nually for fertilization and water clar- 
ification, out of another of its waste 
products, and with its ability, energy 
and capital it is advertising the use 
of these products. It is spend:ng 
large sums of money in the erection 
of by-product coking plants and the 
building of gas engines. Its iron and 
steel products area measurably perma- 
nent contribution to the public wealth, 
since they can be re-worked indefi- 
nitely. 

The worthless material of today 
may be the ore of tomorrow. There 
is no scientific definition of an ore; 
an ore is simply material which by 
present methods can be utilized w'th 
profit. Methods may change from 
year to year, while iron ore supplies 
are a question of centuries. New dis- 
coveries likewise increase the known 
supplies. Desp'te the heavy annual 
drain, it is probable that in every 
year the known workab'e supplies of 
iron ore in the United States have 
increased while the supply of iron in 
actual use has increased rapidly as 
well. The average iron content (nat- 
ural state) of the Mesabi ores listed 
in the 1907 analys's pamphlet jis al- 
most exactly four units less than the 
average of the ores listed in the 1898 
pamphlet, a decrease of four units in 
nine years. What has that really 
done? It has, it is true, greatly en- 
hanced the importance of rich iron 


ores, and given them aq value in the 
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ground which no one ever dreamed 
of putting on them in 1898, but it has 
also greatly enlarged our estimate of 
the workable reserves. It has added 
a cost large in itself but almost negli- 
gible in comparison with the recog- 
nized value of steel in use, while it 
has added billions to the estimate of 
our reserves. 

Of all our natural resources, our 
iron ores are the one which can be 
drawn upon with the greatest impun- 
ity, because the iron remains. The 
forests and the soil should’ merit 
first attention in an effort to conserve 
our natural resources. According to 
what was said at Washington, our 
forests at the present rate will be 
gone and our soil badly impoverished 
long before one single per cent of the 
present coal reserves have been used, 
and coal stands in more need of con- 


servation than iron ore. 


WHAT THE OCEAN MAIL 
BILL IS, 

All industrial Americ2 has a direct 
and vital interest in the Gallinger 
ocean mail bill, which passed the na- 
tional senate without a division but 
with an overwhelming majority on 
March 20, and now remains to be 
enacted by the house of representa- 
tives. 

The ocean mail bill, on the routes 
indicated by the postoffice depart- 
ment, calls for the service of about 30 
steamships of large size and _ high 
power. At least 20 and probably 25 
of these steamships will have to be 
constructed in American ship yards 
before these new mail services can be 
started—for more than four or five 
steamships of the requisite character 
do not now exist in the United States. 
It is estimated that these new steam- 
ships will cost, according to size and 
speed, from $1,000,000 for the smallest 
ships to South America, to $2,500,000 
for the largest and swiftest liners to 
the orient. Assuming that the aver- 
age price of each ship will be $1,500,- 
000, the building of 20 ships will 
mean an expenditure of $30,000,000 
right away for American materials 
and labor. Steel plates and shapes and 
all kinds of material for the construc- 


tion, equipment or repair of vessels 
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like these designed exclusively for the 
foreign Frade are-on the free list of 
the Dingley tariff, and ship steel at 
the present time is being laid down 
in American yards at substantially the 
same price for which it can be im- 
ported from Europe. 

About one-half of this $30,000,000 
will represent the expenditure in the 
ocean ship yards where the new ma‘l 
steamers are constructed. The other 
half, or very nearly half, will repre- 
sent the expenditure on the materi- 
als of the vessel in the mines of the 
northwest, the steel works of the mid- 
dle states, the forests. and lumber 
mills of the west and south, -and 
scores of shops and factories located 
in almost all our states, where the 
hundreds of articles requisite for the 
construction of the hulls and engines 
of the ships, for their equipment and 
for their furnishing, are fabricated. A 
mail steamship is more than a steel 
box fitted with machinery; it is a 
floating warehouse and hotel in one, 
and it requires for its completion 
practically all of the things that are 
needed in the making of ‘a great busi- 
ness block or hotel on shore, and, be- 
sides, a great many special articles 
demanded for safe and swift navigat 
tion over rough and distant seas. 

Is it strange that when the true 
scope ‘and purpose of this ocean mail 
legislation were carefully explained in 
the United States senate last month, 
the bill was finally passed without a 
voice being raised or a vote recorded 
against it? The only opposition to 
this measure now comes from men 
who have not taken the trouble to 
read it and ascertain what it really 
means. Its fate will be settled with- 
in a few days. If you have not al- 
ready written to your congressman 
about it, do so at once. 


After being active rivals for a num- 
ber of years, the Railway Age and the 
Railroad Gasette, two very able jour- 
nals, have been consolidated and the 
new periodical will be published under 
the name of Railroad Age Gazette. 
The union of forces of these two rail- 
way papers ought to result in the pub- 
lication of an exceedingly strong jour- 
nal. Tue Iron TRADE REVIEW extends; 
its best bishes to its highly esteemed 
contemporaries who have decided to 
unite their fortunes. 
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CONSERVING OUR ORES. 


Opinions of Andrew Carnegie, James 
J. Hill and President Van Hise. 
The addresses of Andrew Carnegie 
and Chairman James J. Hill, of the 
Great Northern railway, before the 
conference on the conservation of 
natural resources called by President 


Roosevelt at Washington last week, 
attracted wide attention, particularly 
among manufacturers. Both dealt 


more especially with the coal and ore 
resources of the United States, and 
both out factors which, in 
their opinion, threatened the at pres- 
ent seemingly limitless resources. Mr. 
Carnegie spoke on .“The Conservation 
of Ores and Related Minerals,” in part 
as follows: 

The total production of iron ore in the 
United States up to 1890 was some 275,- 
000,000 tons; in the next ten years it was 
nearly 200,000,090, and in the seven years 
from 1901 to 1907 more than 270,000,000 
tons were produced, or nearly as muchas 
the total for the first century of our his- 
tory. The aggregate production to date, 
750,000,000 tons, is about one-thirteenth 
of the estimated driginal supply. At the 
recent rate of increase (doubling each 
decade) the production in 1918 will ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 tons, by 1928 200,000,000 
tons, and by 1938 it will be over 400,- 
090,000 tons—that is, in that single year, 
which many of us may expect to see, an 
amount approximating the entire pro- 
duction in the United States up to the 
close of last year. By that date about 
half of the original supply will be gone, 
and only the lower grades of ore will re- 
main, and all the ore now deemed work- 
able will be used long before the end of 
the present century. 

In my opinion, we should watch closely 
all the assets and begin both to save and 
to use them more wisely. Let us begin 
with iron. We must in all possible ways 
lessen the demands upon it, for it is with 
iron ore we are least adequately provided. 
One of the chief uses of this metal is 
connected with transportation, mainly by 
rail. The same freight may be moved by 
water, so that the substitution of water 
carriage for rail carriage would reduce 
the consumption of iron by three-fourths 
to seven-eighths. At the same time the 
consumption of coal for motive power 
would be reduced 50 per cent to 75 per 
cent with a corresponding reduction in 
the coal required for smelting. No single 
step open to us today would do more to 
check the drain on iron and coal than the 
substitution of water for rail carriage 
wherever practicable, and the careful ad 
justment of the one to the other through- 
out the country. 

Mr. Hill’s Address. 

That portion of Mr. Hill’s address 
on “The Natural Wealth of the Land 
and Its Conservation,” which pertains 
to iron ore and coal resources, follow- 
ing his reference to forest denudation, 


pointed 


is in part as follows: 

The most favorable view of the situa- 
tion forces the conclusion that irom and 
coal will not be available for common 
use on anything like present terms before 
the end of this century; and our indus- 
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trial, social and political life must be re- 
adjusted to meet the strains imposed by 
new conditions. Yet we forbid to our 
consumers access to the stores of other 
countries, while we boast of our in- 
creased exports, of that material for 
want of which one day the nation must 
be reduced to the last extremity. 
President Van Hise’s Comment. 

Commenting in an informal discus- 
sion upon the address of Mr. Carne- 
gie, especially upon the iron and steel 
conservation portion, President Charles 
R. Van Hise, of the University of Wis- 
consin, said: 

While the additions to the known re- 
serves of iron ore available to the United 
States which are to be made by discover- 
ies in the western states, in Canada, in 
Mexico, in Cuba, and in South America, 
are uncertain, it is hardly possible tha! 
the amount will not be very important; 
but as yet there is no reason to suppose 
that the discoveries in any of these coun- 
tries, with a possible exception of Cuba, 
will reveal iron ore deposits comparable 
in importance to the Lake Superior and 
the southern Appalachian districts. 

It appears probable, thezefore, that 
for years to come, iron ore available 
to the United States will con- 
tinue to be discovered more rapidly 
than it is exploited, and that conse- 
quently the known total reserves will 
increase rather than decrease. Hence 
the crest for known iron ore reserves 
of high grade may be some years in 
the future. 

While, therefore, it is safe to say that 
the available high grade iron ore will be 
adequate for possibly a century, even if 
the rate of production further greatly 
increases, it is to be remembered that as 
the percentage of iron in the ore goes 
down, a larger amount of coal is re- 
quired to obtain a ton of metallic 
iron, and that therefore, in proportion 


as our rich ores are exhausted, the 
draft will become steadily heavier 
upon the most important of the un- 
derground resources, fuel. 

Iron ore availab'e to the United 
States, President Van Hise believes, 
will continue to be discovered more 
rapidly than it is exploited, and con- 
sequently the known total reserves 
will increase rather than decrease. 


The highest point for known iron ore 
reserves of high grade may therefore 
be some years in the future. Never- 
theless, President Van Hise expressed 
his conviction that in exploiting the 
duty of this 
a fashion 


metallic ores it is the 
country to do so in such 
that the reserves of lower grade prod- 
ucts not now available because of 
market conditions, may in the future 
It is also a national re- 
out, to use 
mined and 


be exploited. 
pointed 
metals which have been 
reduced, so that the yearly loss shall 


sponsibility, he 


be as small as possible. 


The Philadelphia stack of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Florence, Ala., 
was blown out April 21. 
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NEW ORE CONCERN. 


Philadelphia Capital Is Developing 
New Berks County Field. 

A long series of tests for iron ore 
in Berks county, Pa., has proved so 
successful that a mew concern, the 
Keystone Bessemer Ore Co., has been 
chartered in Delaware with $1,000,000 
capital by Philadelphians to take up 
the industry on a large scale. The 
company has secured about 900 acres 
near Boyer’s station, on the East 
Pennsylvania division of the Reading 
railway, and has sunk a shaft 200 feet 
deep to the ore. A steam shovel is 
to be installed soon, and when the iron 
trade resumes its old-time activity, it 
is expected to push operations vigor- 
Some 3,000 tons of ore taken 
average 


ously. 
out in tests have shown an 
iron content. of 60.2 per cent. 
Within a 30-mile radius of the new 
operation, there are not less than 25 
blast furnaces, and it is proposed to 
sell the ore to these, the company 
having no furnace affiliations itself. 
Some 30 or 40 years ago this portion 
of Pennsylvania was dotted with ore 
mines, from which large fortunes were 
made, but, with the development of 
the Lake Superior ore industry, nearly 
all of them were driven out of busi- 
ness, not being able to compete with 
ores. While 
the Pennsylvania ores generally are 
not so r:ch as the Lake Superior and 
their mining is more expensive, they 
having a 
the rail 


easily mined Mesabi 


the 


have a advantage in 
market close to the mines, 
haul to the numerous Schuylkill and 
Lehigh valley furnaces not averaging 
over 50 cents a ton. 

The officers of the Keystone Besse- 
mer Ore Co. are: President, W. T. B. 
Roberts, a large builder of Philadel- 
phia; vice president, Colonel T. B. 
Wiedersheim, of the National 
Bank, Philadelphia; Frank 
B. Muhlenberg; secretary, Warren H. 
Gotwald. Messrs. Roberts, Muhlen- 
berg and Gotwald and Horace Trum- 
bauer, a prominent Philadelphia archi- 
tect, are the incorporators. 


great 


Girard 
treasurer, 


This new company has no connec- 
tion with the reported opening of the 
Boyertown, Pa., ore mines. These 


mines, which were first worked about 
200 years ago and furnished the iron 
for the first furnace in Pennsylvania. 
were reported leased about two years 
ago to the Bethlehem Steel Co., but 
the deal seems to have fallen through. 
They have been sunk to a depth of 


1,000 feet and accumulate so much 


water that their operation is not feas- 
equip- 


ible unless the most modern 


ment is put in. 
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SCULLY STEEL & IRQN_CO. 
Absorbs Kelley, Maus & Co.—Steel 
Warehouses Will Be Constructed. 

“he Scully Steel & Iron Co. of Chi- 


cago has closed negotiations for. the 
purchase of the real estate, ‘ware- 
houses and the greater part of the 
merchandise of Kelley, Maus & Co. 


The purchase by the Scully Steel & 
Tron Co. does not include the accounts 
and bills receivable of the Kelley-Maus 
Co., and the Scully Steel & Iron Co. 
does not indebted- 
ness of the Kelley-Maus Co. 

This deal involves a large sum, 
something over $1,000,000, for the busi- 
ness of Kelley, Maus & Co. has been 


very large, 


assume any of the 


they being one of the old- 
Chicago, 


Kelley 


est steel and iron houses in 
established in 1877 by Messrs. 
and Maus, and later absorbing the old 
established houses of S. D. 
& Co., Parkhurst & Wilkinson and the 
Thompson-Hoof Co. 

In this deal the Scully Iron & Steel 
Co. takes over all the realty, buildings, 


business of 


Kimbark 


merchandise and Kelley, 
Maus & Co 
already improved by the erection 
modern warehouses, each 100 
These build- 
ings are on land recently taken under 
a 99-year lease, and about 
250 by 700 feet at As! 
Twenty-fourth street. The Scully 


& Ir 


The land represents prop- 
erty 
of two 


by 300 feet, two stories. 


represent 
iland avenue and 
Steel 


a 99-year 


1 1 1 . 
nas aiso Ci sed 


mn Co. 


lease for the premises adjoining this 
property on the south, so it will have 
a tract of land about 1,400 feet on 
Ashland avenue, running back about 


ae ° 1° ee 
250 treet to a slip, which 


boundary of 1,400 feet 


250 feet on 


runs along 
he western 


; 
fronts about the river. 


Upon this land the Scully Steel & 


Iron Co. will at once erect new ware- 
houses of steel construction, equipped 
with the most modern appliances for 
handling material rapidly and econom- 
ically. These new buildings in con- 


nection wit] 


over 1 
rive the Scully Steel & Iron Co. one 
of the largest’ and most up-to-date 
plants in th untry for handling 
steel, iron and kindred lines 

Steel & Iron Co. will 


lines carried by Kell 


Maus & Co., 


cluding wagon and carriage makers 
and blacksmiths’ supplies now carried 
by Kelley, Maus & Co., will be cat 


ried by a new corporati lec 
‘hi owned by W. 


_ +o e4r ? 
secretary and gen 


the Chicago Iron Store 
M. Thompson, now 
eral manager of 


and A. B. Scully, president of 





and the lighter lines, in- 


Kelley, Maus & Co., 
the 
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This.: business 
building at 


Scully Steel & Iron. Co, 
will be conducted in the 

the west end of the Randolph street 
bridge, now occupied by Kelley, Maus 
& Co. as a branch The Scully 
Steel & Iron Co. and the Chicago Iron 
Store will work in very close affilia- 
tion, and as they will both be located 
on the river, they will be able to make 
quick delivery by water from either 
located on the 


on 
store. 


plant to customers 
river and also to railroads. 

It is understood that Fred K. Maus, 
who is now president of Kelley, Maus 
& Co., will, for a time, be connected 
with both the Scully Steel & Iron Co. 
and the Chicago Iron Store. W. M. 
will be at the head 
of the Chicago Iron Store, has for 
some time been active manager of 
the business of Kelley, Maus & Co., 
and is one of the best and most favor- 
ably known men in the trade. He is 
at the present time president of the 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association, which 
has affiliations all over the United 
States. A. B. Scully, president of the 
Scully Steel & Iron Co., is very well 
known in steel and iron circles, hav- 
ing lived in Chicago all his life. 

Mr. Scully looks upon the present 
favorable for the 


Thompson, who 


time as the most 
putting up of a plant on so large a 
scale, feeling that the present condi- 
tions are only temporary, and, with 
every confidence in the future great- 
ness of Chicago, he is laying his lines 
so that the plant about to be estab- 


lished will be in position to give the 
best results. 

This combination or specializing 
covers an extensive line; in fact, the 
entire lines, such as structural steel, 
bars, hoops, bands, boiler shop and 
railroad supplies, sheet iron workers’ 
supplies, electrical steel, corrugated 


sheet iron, iron and steel machinery, 
boiler tubes of all kinds, also wagon 
makers’, carriage makers’ and_ black- 
smiths’ supplies, and a full line of 


machinists’ supplies and hardware. 


Division of these lines represents 
practically under one management the 
entire list of steel every 


known line, and it is figured that the 


and iron in 


these lines 


specializing and dividing of 
will work very satisfactorily, especial- 


ct 
ly to the consumer, who can cover in 


one order anything he may require 


with the assurance of prompt delivery. 
& Chemi- 


turnace 


The Lake Iron 
Ch tas 


and plant at Elk 


Superior 


closed down its 


Rapids, Mich., giv- 


ing as a reason the low pr.ce of iron 


slack demand. It is not expected 


and 


1 
+1 + the 
that the 


fore August, 


will go into blast be- 


made. 


furnace 


atter repairs are 
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ENLARGES }QUTPUT. 


Lane Tool Plant’s Absorption Causes 
Change in Massillon Plant. 

The purchase of the interests and 
business of the Lane Tool Co., Cleve- 
land, by the Massillon Foundry & 
Machine Co., Massillon, O., recently, 
has caused no change to be made in 
the organization of the Massillon 
company, excepting that F. E. Lane, 
of the Lane company, has become a 
participating stockholder and member 
of the board of directors. The equip- 
ment and tools formerly used by the 
Lane company at Cleveland are being 
moved to the Massillon. plant, and 
from time to time, such,jfuether addi- 
tional improvement asiomay; be found 
necessary will be added. 

The Massillon company has com- 
pleted an addition to its plant of a 
brick building 60 x 150 feet, which 
will be used as a machine shop and 
erecting department for steam ham- 
mers. The machinery is now being 
installed and the company expects to 
begin to manufacture new output 
about June 1. It is the intention of 
the Massillon Foundry & Machine Co. 
to deal largely through jobbing ma- 
chinery houses, having am agency in 
each of the larger cities. From pres- 
ent indications, the officers of the com- 
pany believe that it will have a very 
satisfactory bus‘ness along its line, 
especially when conditions become 
more favorable, which they confident- 
ly expect to see within the next sev- 
eral months. 





Cencessions Refused.—The south- 
Ohio furnace men he'd a meet- 
on May 12, with 


ern 
ing in Cincinnati 
the railnmoads carrying coke from the 
B. & O., C. & O. and N. & W. fields, 
with a view to obtaining a reduction 
in the present rates of freight on coke 
from the districts mentioned to their 
furnaces. The railroads declined to 
make any concession in the rates and 


the meeting adjourned with nothing 
having been accomplished in the way 
of freight rate changes. 


R: W. Breadner, appraiser of the 
customs department, Ottawa, has 
been appointed head of the newly con- 
stituted tariff department of the Can- 
adian Manufacturers’ Association. The 
object of this departure is to place at 
the service of the members a. tariff 
expert, when questions as to _ tariff 
construction or grievances in connec- 
administration of the 
Mr. Breadner has been 
a member of the Dominion customs 
board since 1899, 


tion with the 


system arise. 

















OPTIMISM PREVAILS. 


(Continued from. first 


page ) 


cial condition is excellent and a net gain 


of five in membership during the half 


year. In the absence of F. A. Geier, 


chairman of the uniform costs account- 
ing committee, an interesting report was 
made by C. Wood Walter, of Cin- 
Milling Machine Co., in connec- 
tion with the recommendations made by 
A. Franklin, of M. and F. 
an expert, who was given the benefit of 
the experience of the 
members. Mr. Walter made 
reasonable average profits, which in 


the 
cinnati 


sen}. 3orton, 


best association 
a plea for 
the 
machine tool line are low in comparison 
other industries. 


with manufacturing 









These low s@iffng prices in comparison to 
costs he attr 


to put profit 


ted partly to a willingness 
lack in the business in or- 
der to keep @Breast of modern progress, 
which demands a larger average profit 
than that of today. A more important 
reason he found in the fact that manu- 
under- 
certain 
selling machines 


facturers are largely inclined to 
estimate actual costs by omitting 
legitimate items and are 
on an imaginary profit, and then being 
forced, at inventory, to charge off many 
items which should be regularly entered 
as costs. 

It was to eliminate this error, so far as 
that a named 
several years ago to work out a uniform 


possible committee was 
schedule in arriving at true costs as a 
basis of figuring legitimate selling prices. 

Simplicity, safety and completeness 
were aimed at in the report submitted as 
a result of this work, in the course of 
which it developed that many manufac- 
turers made effort 
while many others made only a partial 
estimate. Mr. Walter made a plea for 
the use of the schedule basis recommend- 


ed in arriving at the memorandum of 


no to figure costs, 


costs upon which selling prices are based, 
for reasonable, average profits in 
good times and bad. 

The schedule was explained in detail 
by its author, Mr. Franklin. Its funda- 
mental elements of costs are materials, 
direct labor, all over-head manufacturing 
The re- 


and 


expense and all selling expense. 
port was adopted, the special committee 
continued and the members were urged 
to adopt it as soon as possible. 

At the request of E. P. Bullard, the ap 
prenticeship committee was empowered 
to publish the results of its work to date 
for distribution. The plan is now in suc- 


cessful operation and many requests for 


diplomas are being received by the sec- 
retary. 

The formal opening of the Machin- 
ery Club, situated on the twenty-first 
and twenty-second floors of the Ful- 
ton Terminal building, New York 


governors 


City, is announced by the 
for 1 p. m., Thursday, May 21. 
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CINCINNATI NEWS NOTES. 
Office of THe Iron TrApDE Review, 

: ; 408 Central Trust Bldg., May 19. 

Che situation with the machine tool 


mantfacturers shows but little change. 
Orders are spasmodic and the under- 


lying conditions continue to be re- 
garded as about the same as in the 


recent With the shops running 
light, local foundry business is natur- 
a 


past. 


y affected, and orders for castings 


are irregular and quite moderate in 


volume. Engine builders continue to 


report considerable business pending, 


but the tendency appears to be to-de- 
fer purchases. 


It is reported that a rolling mill en- 


terprise is looking for a location in 


this and it is quite likely that a 


city 
lling mill industry will be es- 
the 


given 


new ro 
tablished 


meager 


future, but 
this 


here in near 


details are out at 
time. 
The Newport 


sume operations beginning on Monday, 


rolling mills will re 


May 18, with the exception of the 
sheet mills Nos. 1 and 2 which are 
shut down for repairs. The mill has 
been closed for some time. The new 


Andrews mill is in operation and is 


reported to be working very satisfac 
torily. 
The Cincinnati Southern railroad has 


closed a contract for the right to 


manufacture for its own use an auto- 


matic locomotive stoker, 


W. T. 


road has given the stoker a practical 


patented by 
Hanna, of this city. The rail 
test of four months and it has proved 
The Mechanical Con- 


struction Co., owner of the patent, was 


satisfactory. 


incorporated this week, and will bu'‘ld 
a plant 
stokers. 


here and manufacture the 


STOVE MANUFACTURERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 

Beginning with the formation of the 

“Federal 


Terence ot 


Furnace League” at a con 
the Master Sheet Workers’ 
Association and the furnace manufac 
turers on Monday afternoon, May 11, 


1 1 : ° P 
the annual meetings of stove manutac- 


turers were held in New York City at 
he Hotel Astor. The Stove Founders’ 
National Defense Association convened 
for the twenty-second time on Tues 


day and on Wednesday and Thursday 


was held the thirty-seventh annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Stove Manufacturers. 

The formation of the Federal Fur- 
nace League was the outcome of two 


erences at Philadelphia, and 
interests 


install 


conserve the 


10 manufacture and 
An 
Chas. S. Prizer on the “Mer- 


Warm Air Fol- 


address was 
made by 


its of the Furnace.” 
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reading of the 
held 


President, 


lowing the paper an 
officers and the 
following chosen: Charles 
S. Prizer, Philadelphia; vice president, 
Fred E. 


urer, Fred 


election of was 


Lee, Dowagiac, Mich.; treas- 
H. Moore, Utica, N. Y,; 
secretary, Wilson Ferguson. 
CONVENTION ADJOURNS. 
Amalgamated Association Will Ask 
Last Year’s Wage Scale of 
Employers. 


The thirty-third annual convention 
of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, which 
has been in session for several weeks 
at Youngtsown, O., adjourned May 19 
to meet next year in Detroit. All the 
national officers were re-elected, with 
the exception of Thomas Williams, 


who was defeated for vice president of 
the finishing division by Richard Fitz- 
gerald, Wheatland, Pa. 

last 


The sheet and tin work- 


In general, year’s wage scale 


ypted. 


re defeated in their endeavor to 


was ad 


limit to a mill’s output. 
its history the 


decided to 


2a 
For the first time in 


Amalgamated Association 


accept negroes as members. In the 
Pittsburg district and in the mills 
throughout the south many negroes 


are employed as puddlers, heaters and 


A conference committee was 


finishers. 
appointed, the boiling division includ- 
ing 10 members, the finishing division 


10 members, the sheet division. eight 


members, and the tin division nine 
date for a conference 


& Steel Co 
Ir yn Association, 
1 
i 


members. 
with the Republic Ir 
Western Bar 


whose employes are 


and the 
. 1 1 ~ 
argely mempers 
Amalgamated Association, has 
vet The 


is that both puddlers and finishes will 


or the 


been set. prevailing opinion 


have to accept a before an 
h 


reduction 


agreement can be reached with their 


employers. 


Mfg. Co., 


authori- 


The Mount Vernon Car 
Mt. Vernon, [Il., 


tatively that 


announces 
work in all departments 
has begun, and that 
on hand to run the plant until Aug. 1. 
The c the 


pany is working, however, were taken 


1 


enough work is 


yntracts upon which com- 


long before the depression, but were 


held up on account of last fall’s panic 


The Universal Engineering Co., 95 
Liberty street, New York City, in- 
forms us that it-wishes to hear from 


responsible manufacturers of iron and 


steel products, machinery, auxiliary 


apparatus or engineering specialties 


with a vie acquiring agencies in 


Je 
Lnese 
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E. A. S. Clarke, president of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. and one of 
the directors of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, belongs to the 
younger class of executives who, by 
reason of exclusive connection with 
iron and steel manufacture throughout 
their business careers, have risen to 
positions of responsiblity and _ influ- 
ence in the industry at an early age. 
Mr. Clarke is 46 years of age. He 
is a native of Canada, born at Ot- 
tawa, Jan. 31, 1862, and may be said 
to have inherited a fondness for the 
work in which he has engaged, for his 
father, T. C. Clarke, was well known 
as a civil engineer and bridge builder. 
Mr. Clarke is a Harvard man, gain- 
ing his degree of A. B. with the 
class of ’84, but before entering Har- 
vard he had lived in various parts 
of Canada and the United States and 
had spent about three years abroad, 
principally in Switzerland and Ger- 
many. 

After his graduation from Harvard, 
Mr. Clarke went to Sharpsburg, Pa., 
where in September, 1884, he entered 
the employ of the Spang Iron & Steel 
Co.,inthe laboratory department, under 
Robert Forsythe, who was then gen- 
eral manager. Less than a year later, 
in June, 1885, he went to the Union 
Steel Co. at Chicago, here also under 
Mr. Forsythe, and worked first in 
the laboratory and afterwards in vari- 
ous parts of the mills until March, 
1890, when he was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Union works. 
Meantime the Union Steel Co. had be- 
come a constituent of the Illinois 
Steel Co., and in October, 1891, Mr. 
Clarke was transferred to the South 
Works of the Illinois company as as- 
sistant general superintendent, a posi- 
tion he held for about four years until 
his appointment, in December, 1895, 
as general superintendent. Three 
years later, at the beginning of 1899, 
he became general manager of the 
Illinois Steel Co. 

When, after about a year in this 
position, Mr. Clarke resigned and left 
the Illinois Steel Co., it was to be- 
come general manager of manufactur- 
ing of the Deering Harvester Co. 
This was in March, 1900, and upon 
the formation of the International 
Harvester Co. in the fall of 1903, he 
was made general manager of manu- 

*Fifth of a series of brief biographical 
sketches of officers and directors of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute. The first of 
the series was Elbert H. Gary, April 16, the 
second, Willis L. King, April 23, the third, 


John A. Topping, May 7, and the fourth, 
Wm. A. Rogers, May 14. 
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E. A. S. CLARKE" 


facturing of that extensive interest. 
During his connection with the Deer- 
ing Harvester Co. and with the 
greater corporation of which it formed 
a part, he had charge of the building 
of blast furnaces, Bessemer _ steel 
works and rolling mills which, with 
ore lands and coal reserves, are now 


a eke oe 


Lackawanna Steel Co. Properties. 

The Lackawanna Steel Co., at its 
plant at Lackawanna, N. Y., near Buf- 
falo, has seven furnaces with an an- 
nual capacity of 1,080,000 gross tons. 
Its rolling mills and steel works at 
Lackawanna have a capacity of 1,345,- 
000 tons of steel ingots and castings; 





CLARKE, 


Director American Iron and Steel Institute. 


known as the Wisconsin Steel Co. In 
the fall of 1904, he resigned from the 
Harvester company and on Dec. 15 
of that year, became president of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co. His work in 
connection with the building up of the 
great plant at West Seneca, with its 
remarkable facilities for ore-handling 
and other features representing the 
best of modern-day steel practice, is 
a matter of familiar history to those 
in touch with the industry. 


540,000 tons of slabs, blooms and bil- 
lets; 175,000 tons of sheet bars and 
small billets; 670,000 tons of standard 
and light rails; 405,000 tons of other 
finished products. The company owns 
and operates foundries at Lackawanna 
for the manufacture of iron, steel and 
brass castings; it owns the South Buf- 
falo Railway Co., which operates 35 
miles of track. It owns 470 by-prod- 
uct coke ovens at Lackawanna and 
controls 237 by-product ovens owned 











by the Lackawanna Iron & Steel Co., 
at Lebanon, Pa., the total annual ca- 
pacity being 1,064,000 net tons of coke. 
The company owns about 15,000 acres 
of coking coal Washington 
county, Pa., having an annual output 


lands, in 


of approximately 2,000,000 tons. On 
this property are 278 beehive coke 
ovens. All the stock of the Seneca 
Transportation Co., operating seven 
steamships and barges, is owned by 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. Practically 
all the stock of the Lackawanna Steel 
& Iron Co., including five blast fur- 
naces at Cornwall and Lebanon, Pa., 


and all the stock of the Lackawanna 
Coal & Coke Co., having 12,000 acres 
of coal rights in Cambria. and Indiana 
counties, Pennsylvania, and 5,000 
of coal lands in fee in the same coun- 
ties, is owned by the Lackawanna 
Steel Co., as is also the stock of the 
Iron Co., which owns 650 
acres of farm lands about 7,000 
acres of mountain The iron 
ore interests of the Lackawanna Steel 


Co. 


Franklin 
and 
lands. 


are extensive. 


CUSTOMS DECISIONS. 

The board of appraisers of the Uni- 
ted States has rendered a 
decision disregarding a court 
cision in which ferro-alloys were held 
dutiable by similitude to manganese 
at $4 per ton and not at 20 per cent, 
and has followed a ruling on altogeth- 
er different merchandise, and, with a 
little additional testimony, has sus- 
tained the 20 per centassessment. The 
importers have taken an appeal. The 
board held that pewter turnings, the 
refuse of the manufacture of machine 
Swath turn: 


customs 
de- 


bearings, is free of duty. 
ers were held last week dutiable at 45 
per cent under the catch-all paragraph 
of the tariff for manufactured metals. 
A protest of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, was overruled as to 
the assessment on so-called base lead 
bullion. The board found that base 
bullion was provided for in the tariff. 
The authoritative statement is made 
that the press report to the effect that 
the LaBelle Iron Works’ stack now in 
foun- 
dry iron output is No. 1 
stack has been out of blast since Dec. 
1, and No. 2, barring a couple of 
weeks in March, been 
steadily on ‘basic iron. 


operation has been changed to 


incorrect. 


has operating 


According to a compilation made by 
the Mining World, 41 mines and met- 
allurgical works in the United States 
paid dividends for the first quarter of 
the year amounting to $11,633,196. 
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VOLUNTEER MINE 


Sold to a Company of Which G. A. 
Tomlinson Has Control. 

The Volunteer mine, a part of the 

estate of the late Senator R. A. Alger 


and located at Palmer on the Mar- 
quette range, has been sold to the 
Volunteer Ore Co. of Duluth. The 


president of the new controlling inter- 
est is -G. A. Tomlinson, the 
The Volunteer is 


vessel 


agent and owner. 
in the district of high silica ores in 
which are also located the Steel Cor- 


poration’s Moore mine, the Richmond 


of M. A. Hanna & Co. and the Em- 
pire opened last year by Oglebay, 
Norton & Co. The Volunteer mine, 
or rather the property of the Pitts- 
burg & Lake Superior Iron Co. on 
which the Volunteer mine is located, 
was first explored in 1871 and since 


that time has been operated by vari- 


ous interests. The Alger estate ac- 
quired the property in 1890 and the 
last shipment of ore was made by the 


Steel Corporation. In all, nearly one 


and one-half million tons of ore have 
been mined from the~ Volunteer and 
recent exploration points to a large 


tonnage still available. The mine it- 


self has been id‘e for three years past 


and shipments have been from stock 
piles. There will be required, there- 
fore, a considerable amount of re- 


pairing of shafts and a general over- 


hauling of buildings and equipment. 
The immediate future of the 
is dependent on the conditions of the 
Last year the amount of 
the Cas- 


and, in fact, 
cheaply 


property 


ore market. 


siliceous ore shipped from 


district was small 


deposits of 


cade 
with the large 
mined Menominee range ore available, 
total 


be large in 


the shipments of all ores must 


order to carry any very 


heavy output of high silica ore. There 


has been reason to believe, however, 
that a part of the 2,000 acres which 
are included in the transfer will show 


up better grades of ore. 
The quantity of ore being shipped 


from the ranges is very slowly in- 
creasing. The list of Mesabi proper- 
ties on the shipping list now includes 
the Mahoning, Susquehanna and Iro- 
quois. On the Menominee range the 
Hemlock mine at Crystal Falls is 
sending some ore all rail to tthe 
Northwestern Iron Co. at Mayville, 
Wis., and Pickands, Mather & Co. 
are also shipping a little ore from 


the Stambaugh valley. 

Etowah furnace No. 1, of the Alabama 
Consolidated Coal & Iron Co., was blown 
in on April 11. No. 2 stack at the Etowah 
furnace is out of blast indefinitely. 
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THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
AT DETROIT. 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 


gineers will be held in Detroit, June 
23-26. An entire will be de- 
voted to papers on the conveying of 
hoisting and convey- 
convey- 


session 
materials, when 
ing machinery including belt 
the conveying machinery 
in cement will be dis- 


ors, use of 


plants, etc., 

cussed. 
Among other subjects which will be 
by professional papers are: 


reference to 


taken up 
“Clutches,” with special 
automobile clutches, by Henry South- 
Pitot Tube Studies,” by 
B. Gregory, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La., and Prof. 
E. W. Schroder, of Cornell Univer- 
sity; Properties of Super- 
heated Steam,” by Prof. R. C. H. 
Heck, of Lehigh University; “Horse- 
power, Friction and Efficien- 
cies of Gas and Oil Engines,” by Prof. 
Lionel S. Marks, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; “A Journal Friction Measuring 
Machine,” by Henry Hess, of Phila- 
delphia; “A Simple Method of Clean- 
Conduits,” by W. D. Mount; 
Method of Checking Con- 
ical Pistons for by Prof. G. 
H. Shepard, of University; 
and “The By-Product Coke Oven,” by 
W. H. Biauvelt. 

A lecture on “Contributions of Pho- 
Our of Stel- 


er; “Some 


Prof. W. 


“Thermal 


Losses 


ing Gas 
“A Rational 
Stress,” 


Syracuse 


tography to Knowledge 


lar Evolutions” will be delivered by 
Prof. John A. Brashear, of Allegheny, 
Pa. The usual receptions will be held 


be made to manu- 
building 


and excursions will 


facturing plants, the ship 


yards and various points of interest in 


and around Detroit. Among the ex- 
cursions planned is one to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 


section of the society 
the Society 


The gas 
hold 
the Promotion of Engineering Ed- 
ucation and the of Automo- 
bile Engineers will hold a meeting in 
Detroit at the As far as 
possible, sessions will be arranged so 


that 


power 
and 


will a session, 
for 


Society 


same time. 


members interested in subjects 


treated by the other societies may at- 
tend their sessions without missing 
related subjects read be 


papers on 
fore their own society. 


The Lackawanna Steel Co. is pro 
testing strongly against the establish- 
ment of a new fire district near the 
steel plant, for which West Seneca, 
N. Y., authorities have been moving 
for some time. The company claims 


that it will have to foot practically 
the entire bill of increased expenses. 
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GRATITUDE 


EXPRESSED BY AN INDEPEND- 
ENT COMPANY 


To Judge Gary and Associates— 
Wisdom of Price Mainten- 
ance— Annual Report 
of the Empire Steel 
& Iron Co. 

In the annual report of the Empire 
Steel & Iron Co. for the year of 1907, 
Peckitt 
tor us to 


President Leonard says: 

“It is 
any predictions as to the business for 
the present year, but in closing this 


we wish to say that in our 


impossible make 


report, 
opinion this company and the iron and 
steel trade in general owe a debt of 


gratitude to Judge E. H. Gary and 
his associates in the United States 
Steel Corporation for the influence 
which they have recently exerted in 
an effort to prevent what might oth- 
erwise have been a complete demoral- 
ization in the iron and steel business 


of the country. Experience oft re- 
peated has evidenced the untold dam- 
age caused to business in general by 


force sales of iron in 
times of The 
tion of operations in the face of ad- 
the 


never 


endeavoring to 
depression. continua- 


verse conditions and consequent 


cutting of 
in good to 


prices, have resulted 


any branch of the busi- 
heart 
the all 


both buying and selling, to join their 


ness, and we recommend ily the 


wisdom of plan for interests, 


efforts toward maintaining price of 
iron and steel products on a fair 
basis.” 

Concerning the finances and opera 


tions of the company, President Peck- 


Itt Says: 
The year 1907, which was in many 
respects the most extraordinary in 


the business history of the United 
States, has proved to be the most im 
portant in the history of this com 
pany. What has been accomplished 


toward the developemnt of policies 


adopted in former years should be a 


source of encouragement to every 
stockholder, establishing as it does the 


organiza- 


the 


the company’s 


Strength ofl 
and 


possibilities for 


tion holdings, and indicating 


future development 


and e 


irnings. 


Following out the recommenda- 


tions made in our last annual report, 
your directors have been successful in 
placing the finances of the company 
in such condition as to insure the 
carrying out of an ifmportant begin- 
ning of plans long in contemplation 
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with regard to a radical improvement 
of the properties. Not only was this 
without 
without asking the 
additional 
obligations 


working 


accomplished increasing our 


indebtedness, and 
stockholders to 
capital, but the financial 
have been reduced and our 


capital materially increased. 


subscribe 


The management reports that on ac- 
count of a lack of funds to finance 
the Alleghany Ore & Iron Co., oper- 
ating furnaces and mines in Virginia, 
our that company was 
rendering no return, and this largely 
influenced your directors in arriving 
at a decision to sell the stock held in 
our treasury. 

From the standpoint of earnings the 
past year was by far the most suc- 


investment in 


cessful since the organization of the 
company. The following is a state- 
ment of business for the year ending 
Dec. 31. 1907: 
Total net earnings from op- 

erations (including  divi- 

dends and interest on se- 

curities in treasury).......$602,402.75 
Deduct allowance for im- 

provements, permanent re- 


pairs and depreciation of 


mining properties, 85,146.60 


"|: 


Total net profit for year.$517,256,15 
The 


against the profits as shown 


made 
above: 


following charges were 
values, 


pig 


Depreciation in raw 


material and iron 
stocks, Dec. 31, 1907...... $ 59,735.62 
Sinking fund for bad debts.. 9,804.32 
Dividends on preferred stock 150,000.00 
After the 
at the end of the year, there is shown 
a surplus of $1,000,000. 


The full dividend of 6 per cent on the 


closing books, therefore, 


more than 


stock was paid and the di- 
ad- 


preferred 


rectors considered carefully the 
visability of making a payment on 


the accumulated dividends, which now 
amount to 18 per cent, but in view 
of the conditions existing in the 
money market towards the close of 


the year, rendering collections exceed- 
ingly difficult, and also in view of the 
i stock of 


necessity of carrying a large 


material at the furnaces, it was 


deemed wise to retain this money in 
the business until the return of more 
norma! conditions. Furthermore, it 


should be borne in mind that this sur- 


plus was created for the purpose of 
providing funds to carry on the im- 
provements at your furnaces. and 


mines, and also to allow adequate 


working capital for conducting a large 


business. By applying the available 
J ppt! 

funds to this work, in our opinion, 

your returns will in a few years be 


925 


much greater, and meanwhile there is 
every reason to believe that dividends 
can be maintained on a liberal basis, 
and by paying the back dividends 
gradually, the entire obligation to the 
preferred stockholders can ultimately 
be cancelled without the necessity for 
funding the present deferred payments, 
and without depriving the company of 
money needed for purposes previous- 
ly set forth in this report. 

We submit for comparison the fol- 
lowing statement of the result of busi- 
ness year by year since this company 
was incorporated, the first year cov- 
ering a period of nine months. 


r= o> 
£ e$ 
” 
aici ¢ : 
ra og 2 
. ° no oa S 
a 2’ ry) ve 
go gy Re 4 B 
S A ~ Bs 
be gS Pa Z A 
1899 150,481 8,416 $ 320,666.30 $ 81,595.31 
1900 201,847 40,637 244,523.85 106,395.00 
1901 185,990 83,414 85,271.52 71,043.00 
1902 186,485 59,179 203,087.37 75,000.00 
1903 *245,513 107,905 308,651.02 75,000.00 
1904 163,202 111,375 88,154.16 75,000.00 
1905 172,763 93,568 91,511.96 75,000.00 
1906 205,477 131,740 300,695.07 112,509.06 
1907 234,538 146,253 517,256.15 150,000.00 
1,746,296 782,487 $2,159,817.40 $821,533.31 
*Two additional furnaces operated under 
ease. 


From this it will be seen that in all 
important respects the results during 
the past year have surpassed all pre- 


vious records, and it might be in- 
teresting to note that our profits from 
all sources have amounted to $2.20 


per ton of iron produced. 

In a of this kind it is 
difficult for us to make a comprehen- 
report on the outlook at the 
mines in New Jersey, but you will see 
that the tonnage of magnetic ore 
mined exceeds that of all previous 
towards continuous 
development in future, we have 
had a magnometric and_ geological 
survey made on both properties, and 
the results have been highly encour- 
aging. At Oxford another shaft will 
at an early date be located and put 


statement 


Sive 


years. Looking 


the 


down, as we can not expect to in- 
the present output at the Wash- 
from one shaft alone. 

present being taken from 
three at Mount Hope, and the 
tonnage can be largely increased from 
two of these shafts with further prog- 
their development. Another 
large body of ore underlies a portion 
Mount property, which 
up to time, held en- 
tirely in we have good 
reason to believe that this deposit is 
even more valuable than that portion 
which we are now working. Last year 
the directors authorized an expendi- 
ture of money sufficient to erect at 
Mount Hope a modern central power 


crease 
ington mine 

Ore is at 
shafts 


ress in 


of the Hope 


we have, this 


reserve, and 
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station and separating plant, equipped 
with crushers, screens, rolls and mag 
netic separators, together with the nec- 
essary storage facilities for 
handling 600 tons daily. The method 
heretofore in use in the preparation of 
this ore involved the of what 
is known as “hand-cobbing,” which is 
By me- 


bins and 


system 


expensive and unsatisfactory. 
chanical separation the ore can be put 
on cars at a much lower cost and will 
contain a higher percentage of metal- 
the average 
ore shipped 


instance, 
metallic content of the 
from Mount Hope at present is about 
with the sys- 


lic iron; for 


59 per cent, whereas 
tem that we are now installing the ore 
average 63 cent to 65 per 


The machinery is 


will per 


cent in iron. now 
being installed, and it is our expecta- 
tion to have the plant in full opera- 
tion by July 1. 

On account of very 
ditions for the marketing of our prod- 
iron, only a limited amount 


favorable con- 


uct of pig 
of improvement work was _ accom- 
plished at the furnaces during the 


The new blowing engine at the 


year. 
Crane plant, of which mention was 
made in our last report, was installed, 


together with additional water tube 
boilers, and we now expect to proceed 
with the plans to enlarge one of the 
Catasauqua equip it 
and the 
improvements. 


contemplated 


furnaces at and 


with larger stoves some of 


more modern Similar 


improvements are also 
furnace at Oxford. 
the 


high 


for the 


During early months of the 


prices were obtained 
contracts for large 
extending well 


indi- 


year, very 
for pig iron, and 
made 


tonnages were 


into the year. There was every 


cation of a continuance of these con- 
ditions until the early fall, when signs 
of financial troubles became apparent, 
and thereafter, within a short time, the 
reduced to a minimum, 
large 

had 
found 


demand was 


rapidly declined, and a 
the 


iron 


prices 


number of consumers who 


purchased under contract 
themselves unable to accept shipments 
in accordance with This 
necessitated our blowing out one fur- 
two 


agreement. 


nace after another, until only 


stacks out of eight are at present in 


blast, the monthly product of which is 
about 5,000 tons of iron. The com- 
bined annual capacity is approximately 


250,000 tons. 

The properties of the company at 
this time consist of three furnaces at 
Catasauqua, Pa.; 
ing, Pa.; one furnace at Topton, Pa.; 


two furnaces at Read- 


one furnace at Macungie, Pa.; one 
furnace and 2,400 acres of land at 
Oxford, N. J., together with mineral 


rights on about 8,000 acres additional; 
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1700 acres of land at Mount Hope, 
N. J.; 115 acres of land at Pine Is- 
land, N. Y., containing a large body 
of limestone. 


The following is a condensed bal- 
ance sheet taken upon closing the 
books Dec. 31, 1907: 

ASSETS. 
Real estate, plants and 

minchingty: — .s«s.<as. $2,996,009.60 
Stocks and bonds.... 1,001,607.00 
Coen ih Dee... oe sss $ 230,325.71 
Notes receivable 450,100.00 


Accounts’ receivable... 217,691.55 


Inventories 


oa Pe a 183,684.67 
Raw material ..... 256,361.05 
DONUNS his esa wes 77,391.37 





LIABILITIES $5,413,170.95 
i # LS. 


Capital stock 


PEeserred © ois sve es $2,500,000.00 
Cee Ads soe muss 1,254,770.00 
—-—-—-——-$3,754,770.00 
Accounts payable....$ 207,536.16 
Bille payable. ...0%.. 134,543.75 
Pee: COS -scenvaneban> 24,312.76 
Dividend No. 18, pay- 


able Jan. 2, 1908.. 


75,000.00 
A ES er, 
depreciation 
ents. .s 5. 
a. eee 


Fund for 
and bad 
Profit and 


84,356.95 
1,132,651.33 


$5,413,170.95 


HANGING ROCK REGION. 
Two Stacks Ready to Blow In, But 
Resumption Date Is Fixed for 
Only One. 

Ironton, O., May 18—Supt. _ Jef- 
fries, of the Hanging Rock Iron Co., 
has announced that the furnace would 
blow in as soon as a supply of coke 


can be secured, which will mean a 
resumption within the next 10 days. 
The plant has been idle s‘nce the 


early part of the year. 

The local furnace of the Union Iron 
& Steel Co., which is in the hands of 
Chas. Peters as on 
order of the local courts 
likely be offered for sale in the very 


Supt. receiver, 


will. very 


near future and it is current report 
that the Rogers-Brown Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, which has a heavy lien upon 
the property, will bid it in. J. R. Pol- 
lock, of Cincinnati, representing the 
firm, was here some weeks ago and 
made a thorough inspection of the 


property. 


The Job Iron & Steel Co., which 
took over the plant of the Ashland 
Sheet Mill Co., at Ashland, Ky., has 
begun operation. Three of the six 


mills were started two weeks 
the others will be placed in operation 
The mill start- 
ex- 


ago and 


as rapidly as possible. 
ed with 275 men employed and 
pects to increase that number to the 


working capacity of 400 by the latter 


part of the month. The plant has a 
number of good orders booked and 
others are coming in. 


W. L. Holmes, of Detroit, who was 
at Hamden, Winton county, recently, 
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has had an inspection of the ores on 
the Puritan Cement Co. lands made 
and finds that they are richer in phos- 
phorus than any to be found in the 


country. It is said the company is 
making plans for the erection of a 
50-ton furnace to smelt these ores 


and that the work will be begun this 
summer. 

The plant of the Parkersburg Iron 
& Steel Co., at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
operation almost 


throughout 


which has been in 
without interruption 
depression, is still in active operation 
in all departments, with good pros- 
pects until well into the summer. 
The work of remodeling the old 
nail mill plant at Parkersburg for the 
Scott Corrugated Roofing Co., recent- 
Cincinnati, is pro- 


the 


ly removed from 
gressing rapidly and it is about ready 
for the installation of the busi- 


The machinery has been sh'p- 


new 
ness. 
ped from Cincinnati to the new site. 
NEW ENGLAND FOUNDRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 

Boston, May 16.—At the meet ng of 
the New England Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, held in this city May 13, the 
principal after-dinner address was by 
Wk: 
engineer, who described in considera- 
ble detail, with diagrams, the plant 
of the & Sharpe Co. 
electr:c power and lighting equipment, 
the 
other facilities 


Hatch, construction and power 


srown and its 


special foundry features, sand 


blast room and which 


meet working requirements in = an 


satisfactory manner. 
interesting 
description of 


economical and 
the 


paper 


One of most points 
his 


foundry building 


in his was 
the the 
and of its roof construction, planned 


locating of 


with a view to securing overhead day 
light from the north, with exclusion of 


direct sunlight rays. , 
At the business meeting preceding 
the banquet, the members voted to 


secure space for headquarters for the 
delegation from this section that will 
attend the American Foundrymen’s 
convention in Toronto. At the June 
meeting, the feature will be an enter- 
tainment program. For July and Aug- 
ust, outings are in contemplation, the 
regular business meetings being omit- 
ted until September. 


Construction Begun.—The Mt. Ver- 
non Bridge Co., which was awarded a 
contract by the Buckeye Steel Cast- 
ings Co., of Columbus, O., for the 
erection of a producer-gas building at 
the latter company’s plant, has com- 
menced work the building. The 
compdny has not let the contract for 
shop yet. 


on 


its new pattern 
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HONEST BUSINESS METHODS DEMANDED 


AT MEETING OF SUPPLY AND MACHINERY DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Strong Stand Taken in Opposition to Lowering of Prices— 


Feeling Prevailed That 


Improvement of Commercial 


Conditions Has Started— The Richmond Conventicen 


A vigorous plea for the upholding 
of the principles of honesty and fair 
play in business was the keynote of 
the joint meeting at Richmond, Va., 
last the Southern Supply 
and Dealers’ Association, 
the and Machinery 
Dealers’ and the Amer- 
Supply Machinery Manu- 
This de- 
dealing was 


week, of 
Machinery 
National Supply 
Association 
and 
Association. 
plain, honest 
for at least two important 
and 
several other 
enthusiastically 
resolu- 


ican 
facturers’ 
mand for 
the 
addresses 
was referred to by 
speakers. It 
and 


text 
before the convention 
was 


cheered was embodied in 
tion form. 

The convention, due doubtless to its 
location, was not so largely attended 
as that of a year ago, but in accom- 


plishments it was eminently success- 
ful. There was thorough good feeling 
among the and 


many suggestions were exchanged. A 


three associations 
member of one organization, who had 
but action 
the 
enthusiastic in declaring his desire to 
Substantial 


resigned postponed final 


until after gathering, was most 


remain in the association. 


was made toward the “re- 


goal and toward the adop- 


progress 


sale price” 


tion of a uniform contract between 
manufacturers and dealers. The ex- 
pression was freely made that the 
turn in business conditions had _ ar- 


rived with the trying period surpris- 
ing well weathered, and the machinery 
dealers were unanimously against any 
Finally, there 
and encour- 


reduction in prices. 


was much of instruction 
agement to every listener in the spir- 
ited Chas. A. Moore, fol- 
lowing the banquet’ which was served 
in the best of southern 
Resale Prices on Rebate Plan. 
Specific action in regard to the re- 
at the 


joint session of the three associations 


address of 


style. 


sale price question was taken 
Friday afternoon, following a full dis- 
cussion of the subject in the separate 
This took form 
of the following resolution, prepared 
at a joint meeting of the manufactur- 


action the 


sessions. 


ers and conference committees: 
It being the .sense of this con- 
that 


preferably on 


minimum resale 
the rebate 
plan, are applicable to many lines 


vention 


prices, 


in which we are mutually inter- 
ested; be it 

Resolved: That -our three as- 
sociations jointly assembled en- 
dorse the resale price idea on 


such goods as are now be'ng sold 
- without adequate profit, and rec- 
ommend its adoption on all such 


lines where practicable. And be it 
further 
Resolved: That the Southern 


Supply and Machinery Dealers’ As- 
sociation and the National Supply 
Machinery Dealers’ Associa- 
tion recommend that their mem- 
bers offer to such manufacturers 
as adopt this plan any and all as- 


and 





Cuas. F, 
President American Supply and Machin- 


AARON, 


ery Manufacturers’ Association. 
sistance possible in tracing viola- 
tions thereof in so far as such as- 
will not conflict with 
and state 


sistance 
federal statutes. 
The concluding 
adopted the following resolution, 
troduced by E. E. Strong, of 


national association. 


joint session also 
in- 


the 


Resolved: That it is the sense of 
this meeting that the manufacturers 
of machinery, tools and supplies be 


encouraged as far as possible to main- 


tain and not reduce prices at this 


time, believing the maintenance of 


present prices to be for the best inter- 
est of all concerned. 

From the viewpoint of important re- 
sults obtained, the joint session Thurs- 
day afternoon of the machinery mem- 
bers of the two supply associations 
was of foremost importance. The de- 
liberations of this gathering culmin- 
ated in the unanimous adoption of the 
following report presented by a com- 
mittee composed of H. Prentiss, O. P. 
Meckel, W. J. McDowell, W. R. Col- 
cord and A. J. Babcock: 


Contracts With Dealers. 


In a communication from our sec- 
retary-treasurer under date of Nov. 
27, 1907, you have learned of the re- 
sults obtained from the joint meeting 
of the special committee of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation and your machinery commit- 
tee held at New York, Oct. 4, last. 
The selling agreement which was 
drafted at this meeting is now in the 
hands of the members of the two as- 
sociations and, we believe, is meeting 
with general favor. We are informed 
that it is being used in making new 
selling agreements between manufac- 
turer and selling agent. Your com- 
mittee would recommend that the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution § be 
adopted by this association: 

Whereas: A selling agreement 
drafted the 
your and 


has been which has 


approval of executive 
machinery committees and also of 
the special committee of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation appointed to consider 
this matter, and, whereas it is de- 
sirable that this agreement should 
any existing 
selling agreement between 
facturer and selling agent is un- 
a new 


be used whenever 


manu- 


satisfactory, or whenever 
selling agreement is to be made, 
be it 

Resolved: That this association 
recommends the use of this agree- 
ment in all its essential features 
by its members as provided in pre- 
mentioned. 


amble hereinbefore 


Against Price Reduction. 


We are glad to note that in the 
depressed condition of business, which 
has prevailed during the past eight 
months, prices have been well main- 
tained. We must give much credit 
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for this result to the manufacturers 
who have stood firmly to accomplish 
this. In this connection your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that it would 


be wise to approve of the following 
preamble and resolution: 
Whereas, a general reduction in 
prices at the 
present time would have a demor- 


of machine tools 
alizing effect on trade, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved: That this association, 
in convention assembled, does 
hereby emphatically protest against 
during the ensuing 
with the 


will 


such action 


six months, coupled as- 
surance that the 


operate with the manufacturers in 


dealers co- 


every way possible for the main- 


tenance of existing prices. 


Sheet Metal-Working Machinery. 


Your committee would urge all of 
our members who are interested in 
the sale of sheet metal working ma- 
chinery to bring as much influence as 
possible to bear upon the manufac- 
turers of said machinery to discon- 
tinue direct sales to the user, to in- 
crease the margin of profit to the 
dealer and to recognize and protect 
the regularly established machinery 


dealer. 
For Honest, Open Methods. 


Your committee believes that the 
work of association should be 
conducted along broad lines, that 
all members, whether in the machin- 
ery or supply lines, will feel that 
their interests are being carefully con- 
served and be strengthened in their 
purpose to employ only open, clean, 


i 
this 


so 


unselfish and considerate methods in 
all their dealings, whether with the 
associates, manufacturers or patrons, 
realizing that such procedure _ pro- 


motes strength, harmony and merited 
success 

New Officers Chosen. 
at 
the 


Fri- 
reten- 
Na- 


exception 


of officers the 


resulted 


election 


The 


day sessions, in 


the retiring staff of the 
the 


tion of 


tional association, with 
of two changes in the executive com- 
McIntosh Strel- 
In the associa- 


changes 


mittee, Messrs. and 


inger retiring. other 


were made 
of all 


The se- 


tions extensive 


The 
organizations were continued. 


secretary-treasurers three 


lecti ms were follows: 


as 


Southern Association. 


President, J. C. Miller, the Miller 
Supply Co., Huntington, W. Va.; Ist 
vice president, E. A. Peden, Peden 
Iron & Steel Co., Houston, Tex.; 2d 


Wall, Knight 


vice president, Percy G. 


& Wall Co., Tampa, Fla.; secretary- 
treasurer, Alvin M. Smith, Smith- 
Courtney Co., Richmond, Va., execu- 
tive committee, C. H. Briggs, chair 
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Machinery Co., 


Riech- 


man, Briggs-Weaver 
Dallas, Tex.; J. A. 
man-Crosby Co., Memphis, Tenn.; H. 
C. Clark, Charlotte Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; E. F. Hartfelder, Hart- 
felder-Garbutt Co., Savannah, Ga. 

and conference 
3anks, Banks Sup- 


Riechman, 


Manufacturers 


W. H. 


committee: 


ply Co., Huntington, W. Va.; A. M. 
Gibbes, the Gibbes Machinery Co., 
Columbia, S. C.; J. C. Fischesser, 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., 


Montgomery. 
National Association. 


President, George Puchta, the Queen 


City Supply Co., Cincinnati, O.; Ist 
vice president, Henry Prentiss, Pren- 
tiss Tool & Supply Co., New York; 





GEORGE PUCHTA, 
National 


and Machinery Dealers’ Association. 


Re-elected President Supply 


2d vice president, W. M. Pattison, 
Pattison Tool & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; secretary-treasurer, A. T 
Anderson, 41 Wade building, Cleve- 
land, O.; executive committee, Chas. 
S. Farquhar, Chandler & Farquhar 
Co., Boston; James W. Wright, J. W. 
Wright & Co., St. Lou's; W. L. Rog- 


&: Supply Co., 


Gage 


ers, Pittsburg 

Pittsburg; F. B. Scott, Syracuse Sup 
ply Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

American Asscciation. 

President, Chas F, Aaron, New 
York Leather Belting Co., New York; 
Ist vice president, L. D. May, A. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis; 


2nd vice president, E. H. Hargrave, 
Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati; 3d 
vice pres‘dent, J. W. Gardner, Gard- 


ner Governor Co., Quincy, IIl.; secre- 
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tary-treasurer, F. D. Mitchell, 
Broadway, New York; executive 
mittee, J. H. 


Drill Co, Athol, Mass.; 


Twist 


1908 


309 
com- 
Drury, chairman, Union 


John 


Trix, American Injector Co., Detroit; 


S. P. Browning, Ohio Valley Pulley 
Works, Maysville, Ky.; C. A. Hub- 
bell, T. R. Almond Mfg. Co., Brook- 


Bertram Pike, Pike Mfg. 
H. 


lyn; E. 
Pike, N. 


Maker’s Name on Goods. 


Co., 


Following the lead of the manufac- 


turers the joint session Friday adopt- 


following: 
That 
various 


the 

Resolved: 
address the 
of the government, stating it is the 
of this that the 
bids on 
mer 


ed 
the association 


departments 


association 
all 


well 


w:sh 


government require 


as as 


specifications, 


chandise furnished under specifi- 


cations to be on. goods” with 

manufacturer’s name and_ brand 

only, and that the manufacturer’s 

name, address and_ brand be 

placed on all articles furnished. 

The discussion on this resolution in 
the manufacturers’ association gave a 
number of speakers opportunity to 


emphasize the need of sending to for- 
eign markets only the best goods ob- 
tainable, or, as Mr. Hargrave put it, 
“a little bit better than the best.” 

The manufacturers’ association also 
adopted resolution protesting against 
the passage of anti-injunction leg’s- 
lation and also against the “Hepburn 
bill” amendment to the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and this was later adopted 
by the three in joint session. 


The Opening Sessions. 


meparate executive sessions Of 


ssociations occupied 


three a 


day morning and were 


the 
Wednes 


devoted chiefly 


to routine matters. In the American 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, the report of F. D. Mitchell, 
secretary and treasurer, showed a sub- 
stantial gain in finances and in mem- 
bership, the latter hav ng_ increased 
from 126 to 140 during the year. Mr. 
Mitchell was highly complimented in 
the report of Chas. F. Aaron, chair- 
min of the auditing committee A 
resolution f condolencs over. the 


death of Capt. Smith, of the Smith 
Courtney Co., Richmond, was adopted 
and a telegram of greetings was sent 
to President Br:ggs, of the Southern 
association. The most important ac- 
tion at this session was the changing 
of the constitution so as to leave with 
the executive committee the question 
of time and place of meeting, which 
heretofore has been in connection w:th 
the Southern association, by consti- 
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tutional provision. The fiscal year 
was changed to run from March 1. In 
the other associations the business 
transacted was of purely an executive 
nature. The Southern showed a net 
increase in membership of three and 
the National was also able to present 
a very encouraging report through A. 


T. Anderson, secretary and treasurer. 


Addresses by Presidents. 


At the joint open session Wednes- 
day afternon, J. C. Miller, vice presi- 
dent of the Southern association, oc- 
cupied the chair. George Puchta, of 
Cincinnati, president of the National 
Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was the first regular speaker. 

Mr. Puchta referred to the wide- 
spread range of trade agreements in 
Germany and spoke of the trade asso- 
ciation as exerting a deterrent effect 
upon the formation of trusts. Then 
he added: 

The 
many. 


advantages of association are 
First of all, the opportunity is 
offered of personally knowing your 
competitor, with whom you have so 
much in common. After you know him, 
you regret such acquaintance did not 
formerly exist. Many mutual benefits 
and staunch friendships develop from 
such relations. From this come inter- 
change of ideas; correction of abuses 
in trade; information regarding cred- 
dits; assistance in reducing and buy- 
ing stocks; better methods of handling 
and distributing goods, and improved 
methods of accounting. 3y these 
methods every department may be 
analyzed and show the exact cost of 
and of doing business; better 
education of our salesmen and other 
employes, and, above all, of our- 
selves. A higher degree of business 
ethics is attained. 

All of these things bring about good 
and profitable results. Intelligent com- 
petition, which is “the life of trade,” 
is created and “unintelligent competi- 
tion, which is the death of trade,” is 
discouraged. * * * May this good 
work go on, with energy guided by 
wisdom; speeded on by good-will; 
tempered by justice to all; and it will 
add materially to our happiness, our 
experience, and our revenue. 


M. W. Mix, of Mishawaka, Ind., 


president of the American association, 


goods 


spoke briefly in an extremely optimis- 
tic tone. 
The 


was scheduled to speak at this session, 


place of Secretary Taft, who 
was taken by John Stryker Hord, col- 
lector of internal revenue for the Phil- 
His subject was “The 
Trade 


and 


ipp:ne islands. 
Opportunities for American 
Within the Philippine 
his address was principally a plea for 
mutual tariff 
ing free trade, with these islands. 


Islands,” 


arrangements, approach- 


Resale Prices. 


The joint executive session Thurs- 


day morning was devoted principally 
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to the reading of four papers of time- 
ly interest and to discussion of the 
points emphasized. The first of these 
was by F. A. Hall, of the Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., New York City, dis- 
cussing, as a representative of the 
manufacturers, the subject of “Resale 
Prices.” This a comprehensive 
discussion of the subject’s various 
phases, detailing the advantages of the 
system from the standpoint of manu- 
facturer, dealer and consumer. It in- 
cluded a plea for only “good goods” 
coupled with a ref- 


was 


at “right prices,” 
erence to the desirability of publicity 
of prices. This paper will be pub- 
lished entire in an early number of 
THE [Ron TRADE REVIEW. 

W. E. Gerow, of the Atlantic Supply 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., a member of 
the Southern association, presented an 
exhaustive paper on the subject of 
“Salesmanship.” This was a discussion 
of the origin and development of the 
art of selling to its present state and 
of the qualifications necessary for suc- 
cess in the salesman. 

Following the reading of these two 
extensive discussion devel- 
oped. E..H. Hargrave, of the Cincin- 
nati Tool Co., declared the keynote of 
both speeches to be this: “Do what 
is right, fair and honest.” There are 
bound to be petty differences of meth- 
ods, etc., between manufacturers and 
dealers, but the basis of all successful 
business is ultimately, “be honest.” E. 
E. Strong, of Strong, Carlisle & Ham- 
mond Co., Cleveland, said that in the 
long history of trade many errors had 
been accumulated and that while many 
had been dropped, some still remain. 


papers an 


He referred to the dealers’ frequent 
policy of selling at any price he 


pleases as a source of great trouble, 
and pointed to the setting of a stand- 
ard resale price on chucks as a pleas- 
ing instance of the ends for which the 
organizations are working, adding that 
many other products can be similarly 
The dealers, he said, want to 
weak. 


handled. 
be honest, although some are 
If other classes are added to those on 
which resale prices prevail, all must 
observe them. 

On the question of the resale price, 
John G. Christopher, of the John G. 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., 
favored it, but thought the 


Christopher 
said he 
allowed by the dealers in- 
This 


argued, to the 


percentage 


sufficient. was largely due, he 


manufacturer’s ignor- 


ance of the dealer’s cost of doing busi- 


ness, which varies largely according to 


locality. In Florida, for instance, 


dealers are compelled to carry large 


stocks, because of their distance from 


manufacturing centers. Traveling ex- 


penses of salesmen are large and the 
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dealer needs from 15 to 18 
cent. The manufacturer, he 
thought, should set the resale price at 
such a point as would give the dealer 
a fair margin of profit over the aver- 
age cost of doing business. 


southern 
per 


Some Points on Salesmanship. 

On this subject Henry Prentiss, of 
the Prentiss Tool & Supply Co., New 
York, declared the good salesman 
must be “square, straight and an in- 
telligent thinker.” He emphasized the 
necessity of taking care, when booking 
an order, to have a distinct under- 
standing as to terms, a point on which 
the average salesman is liable to be 
careless. 

George Puchta, of the Queen City 
Supply Co., Cincinnati, emphasized the 
necessity for the dealer knowing just 
what it costs him to do business and 
what each salesman is making for the 
concern. He made a plea for a more 
accurate method of accounting, in 
place of estimating profits on the an- 
nual stocktaking. This same point was 
commented upon by Geo. F. MclIn- 
tosh of the McIntosh Hardware Cor- 
poration, Cleveland. 


A Plea for High Ideals. 


The address by D. K. Swafrtwout, 
president of the Ohio Blower Co., 
Cleveland, entitled “A Plain Talk to 
Jobbers,” was an earnest plea for 
clean methods and high ideals in bus- 
iness. He said that while so-called 
“sentlemen’s agreements” for’ the 
maintenance of prices and for the cor- 
rection of abuses are efforts in the 
right direction, they are of real value 
only when supported by right-minded 
men. “During the last few years,” 
he said, “the light has been turned 
upon large undertakings, disclosing 
conditions so dishonorable as to seem 
almost beyond belief. Much good has 
doubtless been accomplished, but since 
lying and trickery and underhanded 
methods are not exclusively confined 
to interstate commerce, much. still 
remains for business men’s associa- 
tions to do.” Mr. Swartwout urged 
that more persistent efforts be made 
to create a demand for goods of qual- 
ity by talking quality, instead of 
dwelling altogether upon price. He 
that the great manufacturers 
names are now famous. have 


said 

whose 
been those who have considered qual- 
ity first and price of secondary con- 
sideration. He declared that the all- 
problem that . confronts 
thoughtful business men of today is 
the training of men for better things. 
The urgent need is character build- 
ing. “You must,” he said, “sacrifice 
something for the improvement of 


important 
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society by giving time and influence 
to making men better. I know of 
nothing so well suited to serve this 
purpose as for an employer to live 
an honest, clean life himself. We de- 
vote 21 years to developing a son, 
and are very well satisfied if, when he 
approaches manhood, he has a mini- 
mum of vices. Yet we are unwilling 
to give one minute a week to making 
a good man of the other man’s boy, 
who happens to be in our office or 
shop. Employment in an honest at- 
mosphere, among clean men, _ pro- 
motes honesty and _ cleanliness. If 
these associations would strike hard 
at dishonesty, their power for good 
could not be estimated.” 

Mr. Swartwout said that too many 
bankers have departed from honest 
and safe banking methods, and that 
the crying need is not the reform of 
the currency, but the reformation of 
some of the bankers who handle the 
currency. He briefly discussed the 
use of intoxicating liquors, and said 
that the business man should seriously 
consider whether it is not to his in- 
terest to use his influence toward the 
only absolutely safe plan—complete 
abstinence. “I am,” he said, “a be- 
liever in clean entertainment and the 
greatest measure of good-fellowship 
in business, but John Barleycorn 
never secured an order and has lost 
many.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Swartwout said: 


When we return to our homes, let 
us hoist above our place of business 
a flag. On that flag write conspicu- 
ously: 

“Our Motto.” 

1.—A square deal for all. 

2.—Fair prices for honest quality. 

3.—Clean methods and clean men. 

Then call our employes together 
and say to them, in the words of that 
great divine, the “Author of a Man 
Without a Country:” “And for that 
flag, boy—never dream a dream but 
of serving her, though the service 
take you through a thousand hells. 
No matter who flatters you, or abuses 
you, never look at another flag—never 
let a night pass, but you pray God to 
bless that flag.” 

But you say this is idealism, to 
which I reply: Everyone should have 
an ideal and no nation can expect to 
endure unless it cherishes an_ ideal. 
If we strive for ideals in business, 
ideals in our home lives, ideals in our 
conduct toward and treatment of all 
mankind, ideals in our religion, in the 
triumph of those ideals, we will en- 
joy life in its fullest sense and leave 
an heritage to posterity that will be 
worth while. 

Value of Trade Organizations. 

The address of W. M. Pattison, of 
the W. M. Pattison Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, a member of the National asso- 
ciation, after dwelling on the historic 
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associations of the meeting place and 
the questions before the gathering, re- 
ferred to the benefits of the trade or- 
ganizaion as follows: 

A membership in these associations 
is valuable for two reasons. You can 
value it strictly for the immediate and 
material benefits that it brings you, or 
consider it from a sentimental view- 
point, if I may use that expression, 
where its worth is measured by the 
ties of friendship. I certainly would 
like to feel that the success of these 
associations is measured by some oth- 
er standard than an appreciation of 
the almighty dollar. Our associations 
have accomplished some definite tangi- 
ble results. Possibly not so much as 





D. K. Swartwovt. 


we would like, nor as much as some 
of our members anticipated, but still 
we have in a measure been successful. 
Through them we have been enabled 
to approach the manufacturers with a 
solid front and in many cases’ have 
secured material concessions. Many 
of the machinery manufacturers have 
increased their commissions and oth- 
ers will undoubtedly do likewise. Prior 
to the last six months, these manufac- 
turers were so overwhelmed with or- 
ders as to make them somewhat inde- 
pendent, but conditions have changed 
materially since and it is quite pos- 
sible that they will be more anxious 
to co-operate with us from now on. 
Other manufacturers have established 
resale prices, which action is in line 
with our pronounced policy, and this 
has added very materially to our prof- 
its on such lines. 

While we value our memberships in 
these associations for the many ma- 
terial benefits received, we _ should 
value them even more highly for other 
and less material reasons. We should 
value them for the privilege of meet- 
ing our associates under these con- 
genial conditions as we meet them to- 
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day. We should value them for the 
friendships which are an outgrowth of 
these meetings, for with this friend- 
ship comes the knowledge that our 
interests are mutual wherever we may 
be located. We learn to know that 
our own success is in a measure de- 
pendent on the prosperity of our as- 
sociates and the trade in general. 

We will always have competition, 
so let us learn and practice friendly 
competition. Let us live and let live. 
It has been said that competition is 
the life of trade. This may have been 
true at one time, but today co-opera- 
ion is the life of trade. We are learn- 
ing that our interest is in concord, 
rather than in discord. 

The Banquet. 


Three hundred and _ sixty-five sat 
down at the convention banquet 
Thursday evening. North, east, south 
and west joined in singing America, 
Dixie, My Old Kentucky Home, and 
the Star Spangled Banner, and historic 
Richmond probably never had a bet- 
ter evidence of the thorough extent 
to which the nation is reunited. J. C. 
Miller, vice president of the Southern 
association, served as toastmaster, and 
responses were made by Charles A. 
Moore, of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
New York, on “Commercial Frater- 
nity;” by J. M. Manley, of Cincinnati, 
on “Benefits Derived from Trade Or- 
ganizations,” taking the place of Com- 
missioner Robert Wuest of the Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association; by 
John Garland Pollard, of Richmond, 
who spoke eloquently on “The Ladies,” 
and by George Puchta, president of 
the National Association. Mr. Moore’s 
address was a plea for honesty in bus- 
iness methods, as well as for the more 
active participation of business men in 
politics. He referred to the fact that 
only 5 per cent are permanently suc- 
cessful, told of some of the reasons 
for the many failures, deplored extrav- 
agance, discussed the resale price and 
closed with a bit of wholesome advice 
to the young men of America. His 
address was a feature of the conven- 
tion. 

Social Features. 

Richmond well upheld the south’s 
far-famed reputation for generous hos- 
pitality. The ladies of the convention 
were the guests of the entertainment 
committee on a carriage ride to points 
of historic interest about the city and 
Country Club. Souvenirs were distrib- 
uted by several concerns, including the 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; the 
Dodge Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; the 
Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati; the War- 
ren Lubricant Co., Warren, Pa., and 
the Bradford Belting Co., Cincinnati. 
The success of the convention was 
largely due to the untiring efforts of 
Alvin M. Smith, secretary-treasurer of 
the southern organization. 
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THE IMPROVEMENTS TO THE PLANT OF THE 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON AND RAILROAD 
CO. AT ENSLEY, ALABAMA 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. has under way at the Ensley, 
Alabama, plant improvements. which 
comprise the practical rebuilding of 
the entire blast furnace and - steel 
works equipment. 

Although the building has been in 
progress for about 18 months, nearly 
18 months’ work yet remains to be 


By Ropert THURSTON KENT. 


type and of the heaviest construction, 
designed to make steel by the duplex 
process; the building of a new gas 
producer plant; the rearrangement 
and rebuilding of the rail mill plant 
to about double its original capacity; 
the rearrangement of the coke and 
ore bin system; the rearrangement of 
the yard track system, including the 


original plant left and in its stead 
will be one of the largest and best 
arranged and most modernly con- 
structed plants in the United States. 
The present campaign of reconstruc- 
tion was inaugurated by the former 
management of the Tennessee com- 
pany. When the United States Steel 
Corporation absorbed the Tennessee 





_ 
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done. The work already finished and 
contemplated comprises the rebuild- 
ing of four of the six furnaces; the 
raising of the general yard level of 
the plant; the building of a new elec- 
tric power house and sub-station; the 
d'smantling of the old Bessemer and 
open-hearth plant operating on the du- 
plex system, and its replacement with 
a new steel works of the most modern 


Tr 


— 
— 
—_ 
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1—No. 4 FurNACE, STOVES AND CAST HOUSE. 


installation of a classification yard; 
the installation of a new pig machine, 
and the transfer of an old one to a 
central location; the replacement of 
the old boiler plant with a new one 
of Stirling boilers; and many other 
changes incidental to the principal 
ones listed above. 

When the program is completed, 
there will hardly be a vistage of the 


company the work was well under 
way. Such work as was partially done 
was completed and the continuation 
and completion of the work as 
planned by the former management 
have just been authorized by the Cor- 
poration. 

The new work is of the most sub- 
stantial character. Extremely heavy 
construction has been used in all 














cases, the aim being to insure so far 
as possible against shut-down through 
\nother 


the breakage of machinery. 


noticeable feature of the reconstructed 
plant is the ample room which has 
been allowed in all departments and 
the plentiful provision of trackage 
where material is to be handled in 
cars. This has been done to avoid 
any possibility of delay in the pas- 
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sage of material from one department 


to another and will be dealt with in 
detail in connection with the various 
departments described. 

This artic'e will discuss only the 
changes that have so far been made 
in the blast furnace and steel works 
department together with their aux’ 


together with what is yet to be 
the The 
changes in the rail mi'l will be the sub- 


iaries, 


done at blast furnaces. 


ject of a separate article, which will 
be published when these changes are 
completed. Having outlined above 
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the general character of the improve- plant. The plant has a general north- 
ments undertaken, we will now con- east and southwest d'rection and the 
sider them in detail. blast furnaces are located at the ex- 
Blast Furnaces. treme northeastern end. They are ap- 
The present blast furnace’ plant proximately in a_ straight line, al- 
comprises six stacks built at various though this is not strictly true. As 
times from 1887 to 1907. Furnaces furnaces Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are old and 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are hand-filled stacks soon to come down we shall not pay 
and, if the’ present program of im- particular attention to them. As fur- 
provement is carried to completion, nace No. 4 is the largest of the 
| 
> | 
23-04E-D; 
] 
AS 
| 
} 
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2—Cross Section No, 4 FurNAcE, OrE AND COKE BINS. 
they will shortly be replaced by mod- group and is typical of the furnaces 
ern skip-filled stacks. Furnaces Nos. which will be installed to take the 
5 and 6 were completed and b!own place of the older ones, a description 
in about three years ago, while No. of it will suffice for all. The new 
4 furnace, the largest of the group, furnaces, however, are to be. still 
was blown in in June of last year. larger, having a daily capacity of 400 
This stack has a daily capacity of tons. Furnaces Nos. 5 and 6 are 
about 350 tons, operating on the similar to No. 4, although not quite 
comparatively lean ores of the Birm- so large. 
ingham district. The illustration, Fig. 2, is a cros 
Reference to the bird's-eye view of section of No. 4 furnace while the 
the works on tlie accompanying insert plan of the furnace and_ stoves is 
sheet will show the location of these shown in Fig. 3 Reference to the 
furnaces in regard to the rest of the drawings will show the furnace to 
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have a height of 84 feet 914 inches of furnaces 4 and 5, a single common The blowing equipment is as men- 
from hearth to top. The diameter at gas main is led to the stoves and to tioned above, in two units, one of 
the bosh is 21 feet 9 inches and at a battery of 12 Wickes boilers of- aun which serves furnaces Nos. 6 and 5 
the hearth, 14 feet 6 inches. The di- aggregate horsepower of 6,400. These and is located a sho-rt distance south- 
ameter at the top just below the bell boilers generate steam for the blow- east and between them. The blowing 
is 14 feet 9 inches. The furnace is ing engine plant of these two fur- equipment comprises seven vertical, 
supported on 11 columns and has 11 naces. Blast is furnished to the othcr disconnected, cross-compound engines 
tuyeres. This furnace, as well as four furnaces by a separate blowing with steam cylinders 44 and 84 by 60 
Nos. 5 and 6, is equipped with the engine plant served by a separate bai- inches and blowing cylinders 84 by 
Brown revolving distributor, and is tery of Stirling, Cahall and Wickes 60 inches. These were built by the 
constructed with a closed top. A_ boilers, located near the electric pow- Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburg. The 
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double track deck bridge skip hoist er station, and aggregating 7,500 blowing plant supplying the remain- 
is used for elevating material from the horsepower. ing four furnaces is situated at the 
stock bins to the furnace. The skip One of the most important improve- opposite end of the line of blast fur- 
cars are driven by Otis duplex hoist ments effected has been the rearrange- maces and about on the center line of 
engines located under the skip bridge. ment of the pouring plant. The orig- the row of stoves. The equipment 
The ore and coke bins used in con- inal furnaces had large cast houses in here comprises 14 vertical, disconnect- 
nection with the furnaces will be de- which were sand beds for the making ed, cross-compound engines with 
scribed in detail under. a separate of merchant pig. In the newer fur- steam cylinders 44 and 84 by 60 
naces the cast house has been dimin- inches and air cylinders 84 by 60 
Furnaces Nos. 4 and 5 are each ished until it is only sufficient to cover inches, also built by the Mesta Ma- 


served by four McClure 3-pass stoves. a comparatively small concrete pier chine Co. Two additional blowing 
are laid the cast iron run- engines to be installed in this house 


heading. 


These stoves have a diameter of 2! on which 
feet and a height of 100 feet. The ners delivering molten iron to four form one of the improvements con- 
same type of stoves is used in con- ladles which may be placed on either templated. Steam exhaust and blast 
nection with furnaces Nos. 1, 2 and side of the casting house. The spur piping in this house have been re- 
3. No. 6 furnace has four Kennedy tracks running to the furnaces unite arranged. 

4-pass stoves, 21 feet diameter by 90 in a common hot metal track leading For supplying water 
to the steel works and practically par- naces, a new water system has been 
from the furnace, uniting in a single alleled its entire distance by a second built, situated at the extreme north- 
down-comer which is carried to the track, thus eliminating any possibility eastern end of the plant. This com- 
dust catcher. From the dust catchers of a blockade. prises a pair of Prescott pumps to- 


to the fur- 


feet high. Two downcomers lead 
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gether with a reservoir. On account 
of the scarcity of water for manufac- 
turing purposes in the Birmingham 
district, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to conserve all the water pos- 
sible. Accordingly the water after 
passing through the cooling plates of 
the other furnaces is cooled by suit- 
able sprays, as far as possible, and 
then delivered to the reservoir from 
which it is drawn by the pumps and 
delivered to the stand-pipe to be 
withdrawn again for circulation 
through the furnaces. 

In connection to the blast fu-naces, 
in the pig 


changes have been effected 


casting machinery. There are now 


=> 


GIRDER 
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furnaces for a distance of 1,072 feet. 
They are situated immediately in the 
rear of the stoves. Coke for use in 
the furnaces is derived from two 
sources: Bee-hive ovens at the oppo- 
site end of the plant and from the by- 
product plant of the Semet-Solvay 
Co., which immediately adjoins the 
Tennessee company’s works on the 
northwest. Provision was _ therefore 
made for the storage of both kinds 
of coke in separate sets of bins im- 
mediately adjoining each other. Ref- 
erence to the bird’s-eye view on the 
insert sheet will show the relative 
position of these bins and the track 
system for handling coke from the 
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installed two Uehling pig machines, 
each of two strands. One of these is 
new while the other is an old one 
transferred from its former location 
at the extreme northeastern end of 
the plant. The present location of 
the pig machines is at the southwest- 
ern end of the line of furnaces and a 
little to the south of’ them. The ma- 
chines are installed on a hillside, so 
that the two strands are practically 
level, with the hot metal end at the 
level of the yard tracks. Metal is 
conveyed to the machines in 25-ton 
ladle cars which are placed in position 
by an electric car spotter and tipped 
by hydraulic tilting cranes. 

Ore and Coke Storage Systems. 

One of the most important changes 
effected under the present program 
of improvement is the redesigning and 
reconstruction of the coke and ore 
storage system. The bins for coke 
and ore extend along the line of the 


OF ORE AND COKE BINS. 


ovens to the bins. It will be ob- 
served that coke can be brought from 
the Semet Solvay plant by means of 
two tracks which connect with the 
tracks over the coke bin at either 
end. Bee-hive coke can be brought 
in on two tracks connected by cross 
overs. 

The illustration Fig. 4 is a cross 
section of the ore and coke bins. It 
will be noted that the brown ore bin 
is of the parabolic type with a cross 
sectional area of 317 feet and a ca- 
pacity of 140 pounds per cub‘c foot. 
The coke bin adjoining it is of the 
ordinary 45 degree type, all being of 
steel construction. The floor of the 
coke bin is composed of steel plates 
carried on 12-inch, 31%-pound I-beams, 
which in turn rest on plate girders 
as shown in the drawing. Between 
this steel bin and the stoves is in- 
stalled a wooden bin used for red 
ore. The relative location of the coke 
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bins and ore bins is shown in the 
cross section of the blast furnaces, 
Fig. 2. This illustration also shows 
the method of transferring ore from 
the bins to the skip cars. Larry cars 
are used for this transfer, running on 
a single track underneath the coke 
and steel ore bins, and on a second 
single track underneath the wooden 
bin. Chutes erected at the proper 
angle deliver material from the bins 
to the scale car which is transferred 
by appropriate cross-overs to the 
track under the wooden bin located 


he 


directly over the lower position of t 
skip car. The scale cars are each of 
130 cubic feet capacity and were fur 
nished by Pennsylvania Engineering 
Works, New Castle, Pa. 

In connection with the ore storage, 
an ore yard with a total ultimate ca- 
pacity of 150,000 tons is to be built. 
This will be immediately in the rear 
of the present bin system and will be 


spanned by an ofr¢ bridge carrying a 


5-ton grab bucket In addition to 
spanning the ore p'le, it will cover the 
bin system also. One.leg of the 


bridge will be carried on the trestle 


from which the bins.are suspended 


An important feature of the coke 
storage plan is the system installed 
for screening and recovering coke 
breeze The method of do‘ng this 


may be understood by reference to 


the drawing, Fig. 5 Underneath the 
chute through which coke is deliv 
ered to the larry car is a_ screen 
with perforations of such size as to 
remove all the fine coke which it is 
undesirable to charge into the blast 
furnace. The tailings from this screen 
fall on a belt conveyor running the 


entire length of the coke bins. At 


the extreme northeastern end of the 


bins 1s a cross conveyor to which the 
main conveyor delivers. This cross 
conveyor delivers the tailings to an 


elevator extending to 
storage bin containing two compart- 
ments at an elevation of 49 feet above 
ground level. The e'evator discharges 
to a perforated revolving screen with 
perforations ™%4 inch by 2_ inches. 
Large size pieces which will not pass 
through this screen are delivered into 
one bin while the screenings pass 
into the other. The two bins have a 
capacity of 110 tons each The 
screenings are removed and disposed 
of as waste product while the tailings 
are sold for domestic use or other 
Material may be removed 


vered into rail- 


purposes. 
from the bins and deli 
road cars on either of two tracks ex- 
tending under or alongside the bin 
by use of a swinging chute as shown. 


The ore bins were built by the Pitts- 
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burg Steel Construction Co., Pitts- 
burg. The coke screening machinery 


and conveyors are the product of the 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, O. 
Steel Works. 

The bird's-eye view on the insert 
sheet 
given as No. 1 and No. 2, respectively. 
The No. 1 the old 
works now being partially dismantled 
10-ton 


conjunct-on 


shows two open-hearth plants 


plant is duplex 


con- 
10 


which 


and comprises a 3essemer 


verter working in with 


50-ton open-hearth furnaces, of 


five are now in operation. It also in- 


cluded a producer plant of 30 produc- 
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ers which, however, is being retained 
for the present and used in connec- 
tion with the new battery of open- 
hearth furnaces. A mixer is also 
used in connection with this plant, 
but it is being removed together with 
the converter and furnaces to make 
room for the new _ extension. 

The new steel works comprise two 
batteries of 100-ton open-hearth fur- 


laces, situated at the southwestern 
end of the plant, with a building con- 
taining a mixer and the Bessemer 
converter plant between them. In the 
main open-hearth plant are four fur- 
naces, In the other steel works 
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shown as the extension to open-hearth 
No. 1, two furnaces. It is pro- 
posed to duplicate the 
this portion of the plant making the 
open-hearth plant symmetrical around 
the building as a_ center. 
The open-hearth furnaces are all tilt- 
ing furnaces according to designs of 
pro- 


are 
equipment in 


3essemer 


the Tennessee company. It is 
posed to install a battery of station- 
ary open-hearth furnaces to take care 


of scrap and these will be located on 
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Variety Iron Works Co., Cleveland, 
and is located approximately 100 feet 
the converters and at elevation 
above yard of level 34 feet 7 inches. 
The Bessemer building is spanned bya 
100-ton crane with a 25-ton auxiliary 
hoist used for changing the converters 
and handling ladles from hot metal 
cars, or other purposes which may be 
The mixer itself is carried 
on a heavy concrete foundation on 
which rest the base castings carrying 


from 


required. 












































































































































the site of the present open-hearth the mixer proper. These base cast- 
No. 1. The present dimensions of ings each support seven rollers on 
the building containing the extension which the base of the mixer moves 
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Fic. 5—CoKke SCREENING PLANT. 
to open-hearth No. 1 is 229 by 151 when it is tilted. Tilting is accom- 
feet. The building containing open- plished by means of a hydraulic 
hearth No. 2 is 459 by 151 feet. tilting mechanism. The plans for* ex- 
i Mixer Plant. tension of this department include the 
Iron is brought from the blast fur- installation of a second m‘xer of 600 
naces direct in hot metal cars and tons capacity similar in design to the 
delivered to a 250-ton mixer installed present one. 
in the Bessemer building 262 by 80 The hot metal cars enter the-~build- 
feet. The illustration, Fig. 7, shows ing on a track at yard level, first 
a plan and cross sections of the Bes- passing over a scale on which the 
semer building containing the Bes- metal is weighed. They then run on 
semer converters and mixer and cu- to a 32-foot hydraulic ho‘st, which el- 
polas for scrap melting. Considered evates the cars to the level of the 
in its relation to open-hearth No. 2 mixer floor. On this floor is installed 
the mixer is the first machine encoun- a hydraulic ladle tipper with a stroke 
tered. The machine was built by the of 9 feet 6 inches, which pours the 
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metal from the hot metal car into 
the mixer. On the opposite side of 
the mixer and at elevation of 14 feet 
7 inches above the yard level is 
placed another floor which is at the 


proper level for charging the convert- 
ers. A track laid along this floor 
serves to convey a 25-ton ladle from 
the mixer to the 


About 50 feet beyond the 


converter. 


mixer and 
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the opposite of a number of lines of 
railroad and communicating with the 
cupolas by means of a bridge shown 
in Fig. 7. The cupola iron runs are 
united and lead to a spout permitting 


them to discharge into the 25-ton 
ladle serving the converters. 
Converters. 


The new converter plant consists of 


two 20-ton converters built by the 
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the cost of furnishing blast to the 
converters, including the interest on 
equipment; direct losses due to the 
oxidizing of metal in the converter 
and also the blowing out by the blast 
of particles of iron which are thus 
entirely lost. These losses are in a 


measure counter-balanced by the fact 
that the steel does not have to re- 


main in the open-hearth furnaces 





Fic. 6—250-Ton MIXER IN BESSEMER BUILDING. 


situated at one edge of the Bessemer 
10-foot for 
melting Blast is 
these cupolas by means of two No. 10 
Sturtevant motor-driven blowers. Slag 


cupolas 
furnished 


building are two 


scrap. 


is removed from them by means of a 
chute extending from the cupola cast- 


ing floor down to the appropriate 
level to discharge into a slag car 
placed on tracks in the yards, as 


shown in the illustration. 

Material to be charged to the cupo- 
las is elevated to the charging plat- 
means 
of a some 
125 feet distant from the cupolas on 


level from the yard by 


pair of elevators located 


form 


Engineering Works, 
from the Tennessee 
The unusually 
converters 


Pennsylvania 
New Castle, Pa., 
company’s designs. 
large size of these 
adopted on account of various consid- 
erations. The duplex system being 
used introduces an additional cost in 
the steel production which it is desira- 
ble to reduce as far as possible, inas- 


was 


much as it is a burden which is not 
borne by plants operating on a 
straight open-hearth system. Losses 
are introduced in the process which 
may be enumerated as: Refractory 
losses, measured by the cost of re- 
lining; blowing losses, measured by 


nearly as long as it does in_ the 
straight open-hearth system, resulting 
in a practical increase in the capacity 
of the open-hearth furnaces, which in 
the present case is estimated at about 
100 per cent. Notwithstanding this 
great increase in open-hearth capacity, 
it is desirable to bring the converter 
minimum. 


losses down to a 


The large vessel is es- 
sential to this reduction. With a large 
vessel the metal is shallow in the 
converter and a high air pressure is 
not required to force the blast through 
it. This operates to effect a savings 
Its expense for blow- 


converter 


in two ways: 
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Fic. 7—PLAN AND Cross SECTIONS OF BESSEMER BUILDING. 
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ing is not so great nor is there so 
much liability to the blowing out 
through the nose of the converter of 
particles of metal, which thus tends 
to reduce the direct loss. A _ large 
nose such as has been adopted on 
these converters also tends to reduce 
the direct loss inasmuch as the ve- 
locity of the blast through it is low 
and the metal is not carried out as 
readily as with a high velocity of 
blast. 

The theory embodied in the above 








paragraph has worked out very suc- 
cessfuly in the present plant. The 
direct loss is very small, there being 


almost an entire absence of sparks at 


the nose of the converter, and the 
durability of the linings is marvelous. 
The illustrations, Figs. 9, 10 and 1], 
show the. converter vessel, together 
with certain of its details. The con- 
verters have each an inside diameter 
of 12 feet 9 inches and a height over 
all of 23 feet 63% inches. They are 


made extremely heavy to insure free- 
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dom from breakdowns and to render 


continuous service through long cam- 


paigns. They are operated by a pair 
of vertical racks operating a pinion 
on the converter trunnion similar to 
those used at the Youngstown plant 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. and 
described in THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 
of Nov. 9, 1905. 


Interesting details have been worked 


in connection with these convert- 


For instance,-in order to reduce 
the blast 


out 
ers. 
the air friction conducted 


is 
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into the tuyere box by means of two 


blast pipes instead of one, as is the 
usual practice. This feature is shown 
in illustration, Fig. 11. These mains 
branch just inside the trunnion and 
lead down to the tuyeres in the con- 
verter bottoms, being placed at an 
angular distance of 39 degrees from 
the center line of the trunnion. 


The illustration, Fig. 10, is a detail 
of the blast the 
main from the blowing engine to the 
As shown in the drawing, 


pipes leading from 


converters. 


BUILDING. 
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the converters are located about 
40 feet centers, with the blast 
pipes leading to the inner _ trun- 
nions, considering the converters in 
their relation to each other. The 
blast main from the engine is 30 
inches diameter and divides into. two 
mains, each provided with a stop 
valve as shown, which ascend verti- 
cally, side by side, and then branch 
at right angles to the two converters. 
On account of the great weight and 
size of the converters, it was neces 





sary to make provision for movements 


in the conyerters due to wear and 
to expansion and contraction. This 
has been accomplished by the intro 
duction of a ball and socket joint 


between the blast pipes and the trun- 
nions, Fig. 
10. The detail of this is shown clearly 
in further 


shown in_ illustration, 


as 


the illustration and com 


ment is 
A somewhat unusual feature jin con- 
the 


their 


unnecessary. 


nection with converters, is the 


provision for repair. A spare 
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vessel is always kept in the Bessemer 
building, and when-repairs are needed 
on a converter, it is lifted bodily 
from its supports by the crane and 
replaced by the spare. By this method, 
the conversion plant is kept out of 
service only a very short time, and 
repairs to the damaged vessel can be 
effected at leisure, and in much better 
shape than would be possible if they 
were made with the vessel in place. 
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3ESSEMER CONVERTER. 


A bottom house 50 x 280 feet ad- 
joins the Bessemer building on the 
northwest. 

Blowing Engines and Hydraulic 

Plant. 

Blast is furnished to the converters 
by an Allis-Chalmers horizontal, cross- 
compound blowing engine with steam 
cylinders 44 and 88 by 60 and air 
cylinders 84 by 60 inches. This en- 
gine was installed in a building 160 
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by 52 feet at the extreme western 
corner of the plant together with the 
hydraulic equipment furnishing power 
to the converter and  open-hearth 
plants. The hydraulic plant comprises 
two Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon pressure 
pumps, 27, 34, 34 and 7% by 30 
inches, the steam ends of which are 
three-cylinder, cross-compound — en- 
“gines. These operate in connection 
with a 30-inch accumulator at 550- 
pounds pressure and are so arranged 
that one pump is in continuous oper- 
ation, the other being in reserve and 
cut in automatically by the accumula- 
tor when the pressure falls to a pre- 
determined point. Steam is furnished 
this plant by a battery of four Stirl- 
ing boilers aggregating 2,000 horse- 
power, and operated by coal fired 
stokers, together with four Wickes 
boilers of 1,200 horsepower aggregate 
capacity. These boilers utilize the 
waste heat from the battery of coke 
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Fic, 11—CoNverTER TRUNNIONS. 


ovens, located between open-hearth No. 
2 and the blowing engine house. A 
5,000,000-gallon reservoir on the hill 
immediately above the works supplies 
water to the hydraulic plant and in- 
sures continuous and ample pressure. 
The reservoir is of reinforced con- 
crete, 190 feet diameter and 25 feet 
deep. 
Open-Hearth Plant. 

As stated above, the open-hearth 
plant is in two parts and when com- 
p'ete will be symmetrical about the 
converter building. Inasmuch as the 
two open-hearths will be duplicates, a 
description of one will suffice for 
both, and we shall confine ourselves 
to the plant shown on the insert sheet 
as open-hearth No. 2. This plant is 
located within a building 459 feet 
long by 152 feet wide. The building 
is of all steel construction of the 
heaviest type. It is shown in cross 














section in Fig. 12, and in plan in 
Fig. 13. The furnace equipment com- 
prises 100-ton tilting open- 
hearth which will be de- 
A notice- 


four 

furnaces 
scribed in detail 
able feature of this 
ample space which has 
Owing to the warm 


below. 
building is the 
been allowed 
in all directions. 
climate in which this plant is situated, 
ample ventilation is an absolute neces- 
sity. To provide this, unusual height 
was provided in the 
great 


building and it 
width. The 
extra width served .the double pur- 
pose of securing ventilation and pro- 


was also made of 
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placing of a double track of standard 
gage in front of the furnaces. These 
are connected by cross-overs at each 
end, and also by a switch from the 
hot metal track from the blast fur- 
naces. The idea governing this ar- 
rangement was that, inasmuch as the 
furnaces may be charged either with 
hot metal or cold material, it would 
be inadvisable to delay the charging 
of a furnace which required, say, hot 
metal because there were a number of 
cars loaded with cold metal standing 
before a -furnace which required that 


material. Therefore, the hot metal 
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almost ideal ar- 


for the handling 


viding space for an 


rangement of tracks 


of metal to and from the furnaces. 
On account of the great width, heavy 
construction was necessary, which is 
particularly noticeable in the case of 
the crane girders, each of which 
weighs about 90 tons and has a 
of 102 The 
comprises a 45-ton 
charging side, with a 10-ton auxiliary 


hoist, and a 100-ton, four-girder crane 


span 


feet. crane equipment 


crane on the 


on the pouring side equipped with a 
auxiliary 30th 
supplied by the Alliance Machine Co., 
Alliance, O. The buildings, together 
with the Bessemer building, were fab- 
erected by the Pittsburg 


25-ton hoist. were 


ricated and 


Steel Construction Co., Pittsburg. 
The arrangement of tracks on the 
charging floor is especially worthy 


radical de- 


The 


parture from existent practice is the 


of attention. most 


track was laid directly in front of the 
furnaces and behind it the track for 
the accommodation of charging cars 
material. In the 


tracks is laid a 


loaded with cold 


rear of both these 
track for two Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
type charging machines. 
standard machines 


modifications 


gan, high 


These are with 
as’ were 


unusually 


necessary 
long 


such 
to fit them for the 
reach required in spanning the double 
front of the furnaces. This 


was accomplished by extending the 


track in 


top girders, carrying the charging 


ram, a sufficient distance to permit 
the ram to reach over the two tracks. 

On the pouring side of the furnaces, 
ample trackage has been provided as 
shown in the plan view. An interest- 
ing feature in this connection is the 
method of taking slag. 
A slag car track runs along the face 


of the 


care of the 


furnaces on the pouring side 
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directly outside of the ladle pit. <A 
spout is placed over the ladle leading 
to the slag car and slag is run directly 
from the furnace into the 
without any spilling on the floor or 
entering the ladle pit. Metal is dis- 
charged from the furnaces into 100-ton 
ladles which are handled by 
girder ladle crane to the ingot molds 
stationed on tracks running through 
the building. The casting platforms 
are located wall of the 


slag cars 


a four- 


against the 


building and removed as far as pos- 
heat of 
true of 


from the the furnaces. 


same is 


sible 


The the operating 
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platform on the charging side, these 
being also against the outer wall. An- 
other interesting feature in connection 
with the building is shown in the il- 
lustration, Fig. 16. The platform ex 
tending around the pouring side of the 
furnace is laid as close as possible to 
the furnace. In order to permit the 
passage of the spout, the p!atform was 
bridged 


interrupted and the interval 


with two platforms somewhat after 


the manner of a bascule _ bridge. 


These are pulled up by means of 


when it is de 
A trap door 


plat- 


winches, as shown, 
sired to tilt the furnace. 
has been cut in these movable 
forms through which ferro-manganese 
and other material may be charged 
into the ladle, the platforms acting as 
a shield to the man doing the charg- 
ing. 
The 


themselves is 


furnaces 


They are 


construction of the 
interesting. 
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carried on two base castings each of 
which supports four rollers on which 
the rocker castings of the furnace 
proper travel. The base castings are 
made hollow so that the rollers may 
be dropped into them whenever a re- 
moval is necessary. They can then be 
rolled to either end of the casting and 
taken out. This feature is necessary 
in case there is any variation in diam- 
eter of the rollers so that one is 
either carrying more or less than its 


proper share of the load. The fur- 
nace itself is carried on two box 
girders extending from one_ rocker 


casting to the other, and on which 
the framework of the furnace proper 


~12'6 
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arrangement for the disposal of slag, 
it will be noted that a narrow gage 
system of tracks extends under the 
charging floor, with spurs running 
underneath the furnaces. The slag 
cars may be placed in position on 
these tracks and slag poured into 
them through the slag spouts of the 
furnace. The cars may then be moved 
from the building through a subway 
to the yard. 

An improvement has been effected 
in the construction of the air and 
gas ports of the furnaces. The cen- 
ter line of the ports has been made 
the axis of rotation of the furnaces. 
This results in stationary ports and 


= 
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five each, each group serving a single 
open-hearth furnace. The gas mains 
have been located outside of the pro- 
ducer house, as shown in the sectional 
elevation of the open-hearth plant, 
Fig. 12. Dust pockets have been pro- 
vided in the cross over mains to the 
furnaces and the gas main leading to 
the cross over has been given a down- 
ward flare at the junction of the up 
take in order to remove as much dust 
as possible from the gas before it 
reaches the cross over mains. This 
feature is shown in Fig. 17. 

The arrangement for supplying fuel 
to the producers comprises two coal 
handling cranes traveling the length of 
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Fic. 13—PLAN oF OpeN-HEARTH PLANT No. 


is erected. This frame work con- 
sists of heavy I-beams suitably tied 
together and braced. Tilting of the 


furnace is accomplished by means of a 
upon rollers underneath 
of the furnace. This 
rack meshes with a quadrant bolted 
to a casting extending between the 
two box girders carrying the furnace. 
The rack is operated by a horizontal 
30-inch hydraulic tilting cylinder sit- 
uated under the charging floor as 
shown in the section of the 
building. Each furnace is served by 
a self-supporting steel stack, 6 feet 6 


rack resting 


the center line 


cross 


inches inside diameter by 180° feet* 
high. The brick work and structural 
material of furnaces were built by 


Alex. Laughlin & Co., 
Tennessee 


Pittsburg, from 


designs of the company. 


The hydraulic tilting machinery was 
built by the Mesta Machine Co., also 
from Tennessee designs. 


Returning now for a moment to the 


those in the furnace itself always 
maintaining their proper relation to 
each other irrespective of the position 
of the furnace, and cold air is pre- 
vented from impinging on the ports, 
resulting in rapid contraction and de- 
structive strains. The ports have also 
been so constructed that when the 
furnace is heated up to working tem- 
perature there is a minimum of clear- 
ance between the stationary ports and 
those in the furnace, reducing greatly 
the amount of cold air introduced 
into the furnace, with a consequent 
economy of operation. 
Producer Plant. 

In connection with the open-hearth 
plant above described a new producer 
plant has been erected, it being lo- 
cated 58 feet northwest of the open- 
hearth and extending parallel to it. 
It is housed in a steel building, 442 x 
24 feet. The plant comprises 20 pro- 
ducers divided four 


into groups of 


i) 


the producer house which are sup- 
plied from a coal storage bin located 
at about the middle point of the pro- 
ducer building. These cranes each 
carry a five-ton bucket which dis- 
charges coal into 1,500-pound hoppers, 
situated one over each producer. Each 
hopper is provided with an independ- 
ent gate through which coal can be 
charged to the individual producers, as 
desired. This is shown in Fig. 18. 

The producers are ‘all of the wet 
bottom type and are situated on the 
ground level. They were built by 
Alex. Laughlin & Co., Pittsburg. An 
ash car track extends a'ong either 
side of the producer house on the 
yard level and ashes removed from 
the producer are shoveled directly 
into these ash cars and taken to an 
ash handling plant installed in con- 
nection with the coal storage for re- 
moval. 

The coal storage is 


situated at the 
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middle point of the producer house 
and is filled by an elevator into which 
coal is fed from a track hopper on a 
track alongside the producer building. 
Underneath this track hopper area con- 
veyor, a crusher and a screen. Coal 
which passes through the screen is 
delivered directly to the elevator boot. 
Coal which is over size is carried 
by the conveyor through a pair of 
crusher rolls, which reduce it to the 


proper size and then delivers it to the 
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cars.. The producer plant buildings, 
together with the coal handling sys- 
tem, were installed by Heyl & Pat- 
terson, Pittsburg, after designs of the 
Tennessee company. 

Skull Cracker. 

In connection with the steel plant, 
a skull cracker has been installed at 
the extreme southwestern end of the 
works. The skull cracker comprises 
an open frame steel structure, 150 
feet long by 80 feet wide, spanned 
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comprise principally a machine shop, 
foundry, blacksmith shop, pattern 
shop and storage, structural shop, lo- 
comotive coaling station, ladle repair 
shop, water softening plant, etc. The 
machine shop is a steel structure 200 
by 100 feet, located at about the 
middle point of the works in close 
conjunction to the blacksmith shop, 
pattern shop and _ foundry. The 
building is divided into three bays, 
the heavier tools in the center and 
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elevator which carries it to the stor- 
age bin, whence it is moved by the 
coal handling cranes. 

Spanning the tracks and situated a 
short distance from the track hopper, 
is an ash bin also served ‘by a track 
hopper and elevator. Ashes from 
the producers are dumped _ into 
this track hopper, and elevated 
to the ash bin, whence they 
can be discharged into the cars 
which have been emptied of coal 
and have been pushed down un- 
der the spout of the ash hopper. This 
method eliminates one handling of the 





by an Alliance Machine Co.’s 50-ton 
crane 80 feet span and carrying a 25- 
ton auxiliary hoist. The crane _ is 
used for handling the tup, being 
equipped for this purpose with an 
Electric Controller & Supply Co.’s 
50-inch No. 2, type S lifting magnet. 
A track scale also forms part of the 
equipment, being located just outside 
of the structure. 
Auxiliary Plants. 

The auxiliary departments neces 
sary to a works of this size and char- 
acter have been carefully planned and 


are complete in every respect. They 


the lighter tools in the side bays. A 
traveling crane with auxiliary hoist 
spans the center bay and in the side 
bays a unique crane service has been 
provided by means of revolving trav- 
eling cranes. These comprise essen- 
tially a traveling crane from which a 
carriage is suspended carrying a jib, 
the whole being possible of rotation 
through a complete circle. This ar- 
rangement is extremely convenient in- 
asmuch as the heavier work can be 
placed in the machines direct by the cran2 
without any handling or guiding oa 
the part of the machine operators, 
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The more noticeable tools installed 
in this shop are a large planer, a 
large boring mill and several large 
lathes. The majority of the tools are 
belt-driven from line shafts carried on 
the building columns. 

The blacksmith shop is a structure 
140 by 75 feet arranged for forging 
the heaviest pieces needed about the 
Crane service is provided by 
revolving jib 


works. 


a number of electric 
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The pattern shop is located -adjoin- 
ing the machine shop, and is 50 x 150 
feet and is equipped with a full com- 
plement of wood-working tools. <A 
fireproof pattern storage is in course 
of erection adjoining the pattern shop 
and will be sub-divided into sections, 
each about 50 feet in length, by brick 
fire wal!s. This building will contain 
no windows, all lighting being done 
by incandescent lamps. Damage from 
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ing is of brick 180 by 51 feet in di- 
mensions and is located a short dis- 
tance from No. 1 blast furnace. It is 
spanned by a 20-ton crane, built by 
the Morgan Engineering Co., Allli- 
ance, O. The generating equipment 
comprises three 600-kilowatt 3-phase 
revolving field Westinghouse genera- 
tors. Each generator is direct-con- 
nected to a 23 and 40 x 42-inch cross- 
compound, Wisconsin-Corliss non-con- 
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cranes situated at 


The forging equipment comprises 
principally steam hammers of varying 
sizes together with their heating fur- 
The largest steam hammer is 
of sufficient size to handle a steel in- 


got, while the 


naces. 
other hammers are 
In addition to this 
there is installed in the 


somewhat smaller. 
equipment 
blacksmith shop a bolt heading anda bolt 
threading machine, situated alongside 
each other. This arrangement renders 
possible the completion of all bolts in 
inasmuch 
as it is not necessary to send the 


practically one operation, 


rough product to a second shop for 
threading. 


convenient points. 


exposure fires is therefore impossible. 
A foundry for the manufacture of 
steel castings is equipped with a 15- 
ton open-heafth furnace. The _ build- 
ing is located to the southwest of the 
blacksmith shop and is 258 x 112 feet 
in dimensions. A structural shop 127 
by 77 feet has been erected for taking 
care of all structural work about the 
plant, and is equipped with a full 
complement of tools for working of 
this kind of material. Its location is 
shown in the bird’s-eye view. 
Power Station. 
alternating current 
plant has been erected which gener- 
ates current at 2,200 volts. The build- 


A new power 


densing engine, operating at 107 rev 
olutions per minute. There is also 
75-kilowatt motor-genera 


installed a gene 
75-kilowatt, 125-volt, 


tor set and a 
direct-current exciting generator, 
which is direct-connected to a Buck 
high speed engine, operating at 
revolutions per minute. 

The current is transmitted at 2,200 
volts and is carried by a duplicate 
three-wire system to the sub-station 
located at about the center point of 
the works, where it is converted to 
direct current and distributed to the 
various points required. The sub-sta- 
tion is a brick building 56 x 32 feet 


and contains nine 150-kilowatt static 
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three 400-kilowatt 
rotary converters. These generate di- 
rect current at 250 volts. 

Locomotive Coaling Station. 

An important improvement effected 
in the yard system is the erection of 
a locomotive coaling, water and ash 
handling station, which is located a 
short distance from the pig casting 
machine, as may be seen by reference 
to the bird’s eye view. This was in- 


stalled by the C. W. Hunt Co., New 


transformers and 








York, and is arranged so that coal 
may be delivered to the locomotives 
from an elevated bin, while they are 
discharging ashes into a track hopper, 
whence they are conveyed by a cross 
conveyor to an elevator, which raises 
them to a bin in the coaling station, 
whence they may be loaded on cars 
bins. At the 
same time water may be taken from 
tanks, installed at the 


run underneath the 


the watering 


station Under the former arrange- 
ment of the works, the locomotives 
had to receive coal and water and 


discharge ashes at three widely sep- 


irated points, losing much time by 
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the operation. The effect of this 
central coaling station has been equal 
to the virtual increase in equipment 
of two locomotives per day without 
the purchase of any additional equip- 
ment. 
Coke and Coal Supply. 
Coal is obtained from two 
one at either end of the plant. 
batteries of coke 
one of them being situated some dis- 
tance away from the works, the other 


mines, 
Two 
ovens are in use, 


INTERIOR OF GAS PRODUCER HOUSE. 


being on the property and visible in 
the bird’s-eye view. This latter plant 
comprises a battery of 100 bee-hive 
ovens, divided into two parts in the 
center of which are four Wickés boil 
ers, above mentioned as_ supplying 
steam to the converter blowing plant. 


coke 


from the Semet-Solvay works adjoin 


In addition may be obtained 


ing. The recent improvements au 


thorized by the Steel Corporation in- 
13 Pratt 


clude the opening of No. 


mine near the works. 


Tennessee Co.’s Mining Properties. 
The ore properties of the Tennessee 
developed in a 


company are being 


= oe eenennmenentidteea ea rs Tat 
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manner to keep pace with the im- 
steel plant. In 
order to keep up with the increased 
demand for raw material at the blast 
furnace, the output of the mines must 
necessarily be greatly increased and 
steps are being taken to provide for 
this increased production at both the 
coal and ore mines. 

The principal iron ore mines of the 
company are located on the ridge of 
hills known as Red’ Mountain to the 
south of Birmingham and extending 
west thereof for a number of miles. 
The first of the mines are located 
about six miles southwest of the city, 
and about eight miles in a straight 
line from Ensley. Communication is 
furnished between the mines and the 
steel plant by a branch of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad, which as- 
cends the hill by a series of switch- 
backs, the ruling grade on which is 
about 3 per cent. 

The mines are driven in from the 
face of the hill by slopes from which 
cross cuts are made at the proper in- 
tervals. The vein outcrops on the 
hill and descends out an angle vary- 
ing. from 20 to 30 degrees from the 
horizontal. The present maximum 
depth to which any of the 
have been driven is about 2,000 feet. 

The ore properties are in two main 


provements at the 


slopes 


groups on Red mountain, the eastern- 
most, which is being actively worked, 
about six long. This 
property is again divided somewhat 
by an undeveloped tract owned by an 
individual and by the mines of two 


being miles 


other companies, which, however, com- 


prise but a small proportion of the 
total available ore. 

At present, there are six slopes in 
active operation, numbered from 7 to 
12, respectively. Slope 13 is being 
driven further into the hill, being a 
development of an old working, and 
preparations are under way to open 
slope 14. A also. being 
driven between Nos. 9 and 10, being 
known as No. 9%. 


carried on on the 


slope is 


Exploratory work 
western 
mine 


is being 
group of properties. At each 
the ore is taken out by 10 and 12-ton 
skips, which are loaded by tram cars 
in the mine. The skip is hoisted by a 
steam winding engine on the surface. 
arrangement of 
slope is 
practically the descrip- 
tion of that at No. 13 slope, which is 


The equipment and 


the power house at each 


same, and a 


the most modern and which is well 
on the way to completion will suffice 
for all. 

The power house is built of brick 
and located on a bench cut from the 
face of the hill. It consists of two 
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parts, boiler and engine plant, 42 feet 
x 102 feet and 68 x 88 feet, respect- 
ively. The boiler equipment consists 
of eight 150-horsepower horizontal re- 
turn tubular boilers, fitted with stok- 
ers. These are set perpendicular to 
the face of the hill and a few feet dis- 
built under. a 
trestle above the boiler house. This 
bin comprises a concrete retaining 
wall at the back and a concrete and 
wooden wall at the front, built flush 
with the edge of the trestle and ex- 
tending up to the track level. The 
trestle carries a spur from the main 
track of the Louisville and Nashville 
railroad and at the same level. Coal 
is spouted direct from the bins to the 


tant from a coal bin 


stoker hoppers. . 

The engine equipment comprises a 
Nordberg hoisting engine with cylin- 
ders 30 inches x 60 inches, 12-foot 
drum and two Allis-Chalmers, two- 
stage compressors, giving 5,000 cubic 
feet per minute each. 
These are set perpendicular to 
the face of the hill, a difference 
in elevation of 8 feet. 

The skip comes out of the slope on 
a tipple, extending out to the ore 
track and dumps into a bin, whence 
it is passed to a Gates crusher, which 


of free air 
also 


with 


reduces it to a size suitable for use 
in the furnaces. It is then dumped 
directly into ore cars for shipment 


to the steel plant. 

All the above work has been carried 
on under the of Frank H. 
Crockard, vice president anl general 
manager; H. C. Ryding, assistant to 
vice president and general manager; C. 


direction 


J. Barr, general superintendent Ens'ey 
division, and E. J. Best, chief engi- 


neer, 


General Electric Earnings.—The an 
nual report of the General Electric Co., 
for the year ending Jan. 31, 1907, was is- 
sued May 4. It shows total receipts of 
$72,484,988, an increase of $10,876,157. 
Expense, interest, etc., however, arose to 
$65,898,335, an increase of $12,717,346. The 
net earnings fell off to $6,586,653, which 
is $1,158,811 less than in the previous 
year. The total receipts now stands at 
$16,513,836, after adding the surplus left 
from dividends of $1,403,039, a decrease 
or $2,680,461. In making the report, 
President C. A. Coffin called attention to 
the taking over of the Stanley-G. I. Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., Pittsfield, Mass. He also 
spoke of the action of the directors in 
providing for future development at some 
point in the central west, and for this pur- 
pose purchasing 700 acres of land near 
Erie, Pa., at a cost of $232,301. How- 
ever, the erection of buildings thereon is 
deferred for the present on account of the 
existing depression. 
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ELECTRIC POWER IN STEEL 
MILLS. 

In Tue Iron TRADE REVIEW last week 
was published a paper under the 
above title, by W. Edgar Reed. Lack 
of space prevented the following inter- 


esting discussion being presented at 
that time. 
Discussion. 
The discussion on this paper was, 


in part, as follows: 

Mr. Berentsen: 1 would like to ask Mr. 
Reed to give some data about the fly- 
wheels used, as I believe they are the 
highest-speed wheels ever made for 
commercial use. 

Mr. Reed: These wheels are to be run 
at a fairly high peripheral speed—I be- 
lieve about 16,000 feet per minute. 
There are two 100,000-pound fly-wheels 
mounted side by side on the same 
shaft. The hub is a steel casting upon 
which is built a sheet steel rim made 
of No. 22, segmental punchings built 
overlapping and dovetailed to the arms 
Heavy end plates and 
through-bolts clamp the  punchings 
tightly together. The friction between 
punchings alone would be sufficient to 
withstand the force corresponding to 
about twice the normal speed of op- 
eration. The radius of gyration is 
about 62 inches and the fly-wheel ef- 
fect—weight in pounds multiplied by 
the square of the radius of gyration 


of the spider. 


in feet, equals 2,600,000. This lami- 
nated wheel is much safer in opera- 
tion than a cast steel wheel of same 
diameter. 

Mr. Cronemeyer: I would like to ask 
Mr. Reed if any attempt has been 
made to apply 2-phase and 3-phase 


alternating-current motors directly to 
the drive of auxiliary machinery. I 
understand that the starting torque 
of the alternating-current motor is not 
as large as that of a direct-current 
motor. To what is that due? Is that 
an inherent quality of the induction 
motor? 

Mr. Reed: Alternating-current motors 
have been used extensively for driv- 


ing the auxiliary apparatus in mills, 
but not to such an extent as direct- 
current motors. A_ series-wound al- 


ternating-current motor has practical- 
ly the same characteristics and advan- 
tages as a series-wound direct-current 
motor. These motors have been used 
in street railway work principally, al- 
though some have been applied to 
cranes. The induction motor has fre- 
quently been used, operates satisfac- 
torily and, when properly designed, 
any desired starting and = running 
torque may be cbtained. The charac- 
teristics of this motor are frequently 
compared with those of the direct- 
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current shunt motor, which is not so 
well suited to crane and similar work 
as one having the characteristics of 
series winding. It would probably 
take more energy to go through a 
cycle of such operations than would 
be required by a series-wound direct- 
current motor. In some cases, how- 
ever, alternating-current will be cheap- 
er than direct, and all these condi- 
tions must be considered in order to 
determine upon the best installation. 
There are no special difficulties in 
applying alternating-current motors to 
cranes or other mill work and many 
Operating  success- 


installations are 


fully. 

Prof. Trinks: 
cause they are so pzecise and so sci- 
entific; they can tell us, within % per 
cent, what the efficiency of an electric 
The engineer 

electricity 
method of 


I admire electricians be- 


motor is. mechanical 


looks upon simply as a 


convenient power trans- 
mission, comparable to a belt, a rope, 
or a shaft; but when you ask the 
mechanical engineer the efficiency of 
a line shaft, of a rope oz a belt drive, 
you receive the reply: “I don’t know.” 
In this, the electrical engineer has a 
decided advantage; he knows, and 
tells everybody that his electric motor 
has an efficiency of probably 85 per 
cent, and the natural inference is that 
belts or ropes must have a lower effi- 
ciency because nothing is said about 
them. As a matter of fact, rope drives 
have about 95 per cent efficiency, de- 
pending the number of ropes 
and the style of drive. 
gretted that reliable tests of rope and 
seldom 


upon 
It is to be re- 
belt-drive efficiency are so 
made by manufacturers and transmis- 
The question of effi- 
ciency being decidedly in favor of 
belts or follows that 
tricity should not be used as the only 


sion engineers. 


ropes, it elec- 
means of power transmission, but that 
engineering judgment should be exer- 
cised in determining the power to be 
used. 

An advance in one line stirs up the 
competitor; when electric hoists were 
substituted for steam, the engine 
builders re-designed their machines to 
effect a saving in steam. They built 
hoists driven by twin tandem com- 
pound condensing engines, with gov- 
ernors and suitable regulating devices 
to prevent the operating engineer from 
The result is that the 
better 


wasting steam. 
new steam hoists 
economy than the electric, and save a 
great deal in first cost. It must be 
understood, however, that these hoists 
are large units, probably 4,000 horse- 
power. 


The 


show even 


question then arises: Will 
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there be a similar reaction in rolling 
mill work? The electric drive of rolls, 
like the electric drive of hoists, start- 
ed on the European continent. Elec- 
tric drives are installed to replace old 
worn-out steam engines, and of course 
there is quite a noticeable gain. Be- 
sides, the rolling mill engine has been 
sadly neglected, particularly the re- 
versing type. All that was expected 
of it was that it run and never break 
down, no questions being asked about 
steam economy. But times are chang- 
ing and the builders of rolling mill 
engines will have to pay greater at- 
tention to steam economies. I fought 
for reversing-engine economy = and 
made a small beginning with the de- 
sign of two twin tandem compound 
reversing engines. These engines 
have now been in operation 2% years 
and have been copied extensively; 13 
or 14 other engines of th's type hav- 
ing been built in this country since 
then; but I cannot discover any rad- 
ical improvement in any of the newer 
engines. 

And in regard to tests of these en- 
gines; an indicator is attached and 
the probable steam consumption per 
indicated horsepower-hour is calculat- 
ed. That is the extent of the test. 
Boiler feed-water tests are never made 
because of the work involved. Only 
three days ago the steam engineer of 
the company owning the engines men- 
tioned, came to see me. I asked him, 
‘Did you ever carry out that test 
which you proposed to make?” He 
replied: “No, we have never had a 
chance to set aside a separate battery 
of boilers for one engine.” In this the 
electrical engineer has a decided ad- 
vantage. He connects a voltmeter and 
an ampere-meter to his motor, and the 
story is told. The steam engineer 
cannot do this, and curves such as 
shown here tonight will never be ob- 
tained by the steam engineer unless 
new measuring devices are invented. 

I do not think that a reversal in 
four seconds is anything extraordinary. 
When I read a paper on compound 
reversing engines, I was told by a 
gentleman in the audience that such 
an engine would never be a_ success 
because it would necessarily be slug- 
gish in reversing. To satisfy myself 
on this point, I observed the behavior 
of one of the engines with a tachom- 
eter and a stop-watch and found that 
it reversed from 120 revolutions per 
minute forward, to 120 revolutions per 
minute backward, in 1.6 seconds; the 
engineer told me that he could make 
the engine ‘reverse even faster than 
that, but it was unnecessary to do so 
because the ingot could not be brought 
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back into the rolls in less time. The 
electric motor will have to pass 
through a stage of further develop- 
ment to equal or exceed that perform- 
ance. I have repeatedly counted 14 
seconds between reversals on s:ngle- 
expansion old-type reversing engines 
which would compare poorly with a 
modern electric motor reversing in 
four seconds. From this it will be 
seen that for large mills the steam en- 
gine is not yet obsolete, and I am 
positive that it can yet be improved 
for reversing mills. 

For 3-high and for continuous mills, 
the electric motor certainly has 
strong features, making it preferable 
to the steam engine. But I believe 


that the future will see an increasing’ 


use of the gas engine coupled directly 
to large rolls. We should be able to 
design a gas engine for rolling mill 
work and, for example, connect it to 
a series of continuous mills by a rope 
drive. The gas engine should be in a 
separate house so as to be protected 
from the dust and cinders of the mill. 
It seems to be one of the traditions 
of rolling mill engineering that the 
engine must be in the same room with 
the mill. I have seen many rolling 
mill engines where the main bearing 
cap had just one big hole for a piece 
of suet, which was the only means of 
lubrication, and, in case of heating, a 
stream of water was turned into the 
bearing. The electrical engineer, ob- 
serving these conditions, has wisely 
placed his motor in a separate room, 
free from dirt and dust. But why can 
we not do the same with the enginer 
design 
engine free from _ that ob- 
feature of the _ pres- 


And why can we not 
a gas 
jectionable 
ent type, viz., that it is very econom- 
ical at full load, but not much better 
than a steam engine at half of maxi- 
mum load? Why do our foremost 
engine builders insist upon following, 
absolutely and bl-ndly, the Nirnberg 
type? I venture to prophesy that the 
rolling-mill and blowing-engine types 
of gas engine will gradually leave the 
beaten path of the Niirnberg engine 
and will draw closer to the English 
type of scavenging engine which can 
be designed to allow of considerable 
overload. It will mean a considerable 
saving over the gas-engine drive with 
interposition of an electric transmis- 
sion. The gas-engine-electric drive re- 
quires the engine, generator, motor, 
fly-wheel, then another generator, and 
a motor on the mill shaft; sometimes 
two or three motors on the mill shaft. 
In addition to all of this there is a lot 
of auxiliary apparatus, such as resist- 
atices, circuit breakers. I think the 
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cost of all of this will run very close 
to three times the cost of a gas en- 
gine and rope drive. 

I do not wish to give the impres- 
sion that I am belittling electric trans- 
mission—far be it from me to do 
so; but I feel that there are limita- 
tions to its usefulness, and that we 
should learn to judge those limita- 
tions. 

Mr. Reed: For comparatively short 
distances, at fairly constant torque and 
speed, and where the ratio of driving 
to driven shaft speed is comparatively 
low, a single transmission .by gears, 
ropes or belts has a good efficiency. 
Under the conditions ordinarily en- 
countered, however, such as variable 
speed of driven shaft, variable torque 
and load, large speed reduction, 
changes in direction or great distance 
of transmission which would require 
a number of mechanical transmissions 
in series, the electric drive is not only 
more efficient and convenient, but is 
more easily controlled than other 
methods, effects a saving in labor and 
power, and increases the production. 
In such cases electric transmission 
should be used, but it should not be 
assumed to be the best in all cases 
without constderation of others. 

I do not wish it understood that I 
advocate electric drive in all cases, nor 
for all reversing or continuous rolls. 
I stated in my paper that in some 
cases it may be more economical to 
use steam engines for direct drive, and 
that the conditions seem most favor- 
able to steam drive when cheap coal 
is available. If, however, blast fur- 
nace gas is used and the cost of fuel 
is practically the cost of installing 
gas washing and cleaning apparatus, 
where over half the available gas is 
generally wasted, then electric drive 
will, in most cases, be more econom- 
ical than the steam engine. Again, if 
power is obtained from water falls or 
some other fairly cheap source, the 
electric drive should certainly prove 
economical. I believe about 45,000 
horsepower is to be taken from the 
surplus blast furnace gas at Gary and 
used for driving machinery electric- 
ally. 

If electric drive procures the design 
of a better steam engine for this 
work, it will have accomplished some 
good results. It seems to me that 
with steam engines, even of a much 
higher efficiency, the power could not 
be produced at the low figure ob- 
tained from blast furnace gas-engine- 
driven generators, unless very cheap 
coal is available. Where furnace gas 
is used for generating steam, the pow- 
er derived from the steam engine is 
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only about 40 per cent of that which 
could be obtained from the same 
quantity of gas if used in gas engines. 
This means a great increase in the 
efficiency of the steam engine to en- 
able it to compete with the gas en- 
gine. 

It is better to keep electrical ma- 
chinery as free as possible from dirt, 
dust, oil and water, and it would prob- 
ably also be better, as suggested by 
Prof. Trinks, if steam engines were 
treated the same way, although the 
effects upon engines would not be so 
marked as upon electrical machinery. 
In reversing-mill drive more than one 
motor is frequently used in order to 
reduce the fly-wheel effect, and loss 
of energy in reversing. As the num- 
ber of motors is increased, their 
rating and diameter decrease, so that 
the total horsepower is the same as 
that of one large motor having g-eater 
fly-wheel effect. 

The chances look more favorable for 
the use of gas-engine-driven rolls, pro- 
vided the engines can be designed to 
meet the requirements—large starting 
torque, and capable of being easily re- 
versed and started under load. Ihave 
never seen such an engine as is re- 
quired in a reversing mifl, one whose 
speed could be controlled as required. 
In continuous mills, there may be 
some cases, with coal fuel, where 
steam-engine-driven rolls are more eco- 
nomical than electric drive; but when 
it is necessary to transmit the power 
from any distance or to distribute it 
over a considerable area, the cost is 
generally much iess with electric trans- 
mission. 

Prof. Trinks: The question of power 
required for rolling has always been 
enshrouded in a veil of secrecy; roll- 
ing mill men have been loath to im- 
part information acquired by experi- 
ence. In designing rolling mill en- 
gines, I found that lack of this knowl- 
edge was general. As a specific case, 
take an engine to drive an 18-inch mill. 
The material to be rolled may be soft 
iron or hard steel—one requiring near- 
ly twice the power of the other—and 
may enter the rolls very hot, or rather 
cold; the draft of the rolls may be 
light or heavy, and there may be ma- 
terial in only one pass or in two or 
three at a time. All this makes vari- 
ations of over 300 per cent in maxi- 
mum power required. All this is not 
considered by the mill man, who mere- 
ly specifies “an engine for an 18-inch 
mill.” About all that can be done is 
to take the worst possible case and 
build an engine that will not be 
stalled even though the material gets 
so cold that the rolls or housings are 
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broken. We should have more infor- 
mation on _ this subject and much 
credit is due the electrical engineers 
for their thorough experiments and 
investigations on similar steam direct- 
driven mills by means of the continu- 
ous indicator. 

Mr. Cronemeyer: There is a movement 
under way to determine the power re- 
quirements of steel mills on a very 
large scale. Whether they will be pub- 
lished or not is another question, but 
by the time these experiments have 
been completed there will be avail- 
able, for the parties who have under- 
taken them, very complete information 
of just what may be expected under 
different conditions. A rule quite com- 
monly used, is: “For rolling steel, 
the requirements are 15 horsepower 
per inch of width for 25 per cent re- 
duction and with stock traveling at 
100 feet per minute.” While at the 
present time the application of gas 
engines to reversing rolls is out of the 
quest’on, perhaps it is not so much so 
as appears at first sight. In the year 
1900, there appeared in Engineering the 
description of a reversing coupling 
which employs the coiling effect of a 
spring similar to the winding of a 
rope on a drum. The builders claim 
that they exert a very large torque 
and at the same time reverse quickly. 

Mr. Haslam: I think it would assist 
the electricians’ position if they under- 
stood the difference in rolling mill 
practice between a continuous and a 
reversing mill. In a continuous mill 
the ingots are at approximately a uni- 
form heat, the amount of reduction, 
and consequently the amount of pow- 
er required, is governed by fixed 
passes in the rolls, and it is not a 
very difficult thing to calculate the 
power required to drive them. The 
draft in a reversing mill is not fixed 
and is all in the hands of the roller; 
the only thing limiting the tonnage 
is break-down. The mill is built 
strong enough to break the engine, 
and the engine strong enough to break 
the mill. 

Mr. Reed: A motor can be made as 
large as may be necessary, and if it is 
too small it will fail just as any other 
drive would do under the same cir- 
cumstances. If the motor does not 
take care of the work it is due to a 
wrong application or insufficient pow- 
er, rather than to the motor itself. 
The troubles experienced when mo- 
tors were first used for driving auxili- 
ary apparatus were largely overcome 
by making them larger, and heavier 
mechanically. This experience should 
be kept in mind in applying motors 
for driving rolls; it will be more ex- 
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pensive in first cost but cheaper in 
the end. 

Mr, Lyons: In the reversing mill, the 
screw man is in complete control. If 
the piece of steel is at a higher tem- 
perature than usual, the rolls will be 
closed correspondingly, with the re- 
sult that the mill will be stalled, neces- 
sitating reversal to release the steel 
from the rolls. This is quite easy with 
a reversing steam engine and is done 
very quickly, but with an electric 
drive, the circuit breaker would be 
thrown out, requiring some time to 
adjust or throw in the circuit break- 
ers before the mill could be started. 

Mr. Reed: If the rolls are screwed 
down too much and the’ motor 
blocked, automatic circuit breakers 
will prevent any abnormal overheat- 
ing or burning out, the circuit being 
opened just as soon as the danger 
point is reached. Electric motors will 
carry the same overloads that steam 
engines will before beng blocked, and 
can be easily and quickly reversed so 
that material may be released from 
the rolls before much cooling takes 
place. Under these conditions there 
is no reason whatever for a motor 
burning out and, with the usual safety 
devices, it is practically fool-proof. 

Mr. Bole: It must be hard for the elec- 
trical engineer to obtain the ready pre- 
pared data which he would like, for 
they probably are very scarce. I be- 
lieve it safe to say that until quite a 
recent date many a rolling mill engine 
has lived its active life without ever 
having had an indicator applied to it 
to show what it was doing. Such en- 
gines were compared with each other 
in terms of cylinder diameter, stroke, 
revolutions and boiler pressure, which 
while fairly suggestive of the maxi- 
mum possible power which the engine 
was capable of exerting, gave little 
exact knowledge of the actual power 
being exerted at any less than a slow- 
ing-down load. In modern rolling 
mill engines, even where the indicator 
is freely used, its indications must be 
carefully interpreted, for much of the 
irregular and intermittent work may 
remain constant for only a single rev- 
olution of the engine. The indicator 
will of course show a mean effective 
pressure in the cylinder, which effect 
is modified by the inertia of the re- 
ciprocating parts, the fly-wheel, the 
speed of revolution at a particular in- 
stant of time, etc., so that it would 
be quite a job to accurately interpret 
all of this into terms of torque at the 
surface of the roll. One of the nice 
things about the use of electric trans- 
mission of power is the greater possi- 
bility of reading accurately, at any 
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moment, a record of just what is go- 
ing on, and it is certain that as elec- 
tric motors are still further employed 
in such work as this, there will event- 
ually be accumulated a fund of very 
accurate and very valuable data for 
the use of future designers. 

Mr. Skinner spoke of the indication, 
by electric meter, of the amount of 
current flowing in the motor during 
the act of shearing off a bloom. Even 
with the electric motor, the maximum 
torque demanded at the armature rim 
must depend in great measure upon 
the size and weight of the fly-wheel 
with which such shears are usually 
equipped, but the meter reading would 
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THE ALLIANCE ELECTRIC CAN- 
TILEVER GANTRY CRANE. 

The cut shown herewith illustrates a 
25-ton electric gantry crane with double 
cantilever ends, which was designed and 
built by the*Alliance Machine Co., Alli- 
ance, O., for the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern railway for use in its freight 
yards at Toledo. 

Owing to the constantly increasing 
weight of single pieces of fabricated 
structural material and also to the heavy 
pieces of machinery, castings, blocks of 
stone, marble, etc., that the railroads are 
constantly being called upon to handle, 
the question of whether a road has, or 
has not, the proper facilities for quickly 
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as is plainly shown in the illustration, thus 
permitting the crane operator, for in- 
stance, to pick up a piece of freight from 
a car on any of the railroad tracks and 
transfer it along the bridge, and, if nec- 
essary, through the supporting legs and 
on to one of the cantilever ends of the 
crane and deposit it on the delivery trucks. 
The cantilever ends should be long enough 
to reach over one railroad track and one 
wagon roadway, and the supporting 
legs of the crane should be designed 
so that no part thereof projects more 
than 24 inches beyond center of the 
runway rails, in order that proper 
clearance may be maintained between 
the railroad tracks. Local conditions, 








be more accurate than any steam en- 
gine indicator card could be, and be 
read instantaneously. 


Mr. Haslam; I think the exception tak- 
en to tests is not fair. I think if you 
will go to any well organized steel 
works in the country you will find, 
in the master mechanic’s office, pretty 
carefully figured-out indicator cards 
showing the performance of the en- 
gines dong the different kinds of 
work. There are some isolated cases 
where such things are not known. 
There is that point Mr. Reed did not 
touch upon, the reversing of motors. 
The old practice was to use the small- 
est motor that could possibly do the 
work. Later they used larger motors, 
and the prevailing practice is to apply 
not one but two, three or even four, 
because putting the same current 
through two motors will reverse a 
piece of machinery in much shorter 
time than the same amount of current 
through one motor with a power equal 
to the two. 
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unloading these heavy pieces at their des- 
tination often determines whether a cer- 
tain road shall secure this freight busi- 
ness or not. 

Probably one of the best means of load- 
ing and unloading freight is by means 
of the electric traveling cantilever gantry 
crane. The crane can unload a car of 
freight in an extraordinarily short time 
and thus tends to relieve congestion in 
freight yards. In times when cars and 
tracks are in great demand and the con- 
signee is not ready to receive his heavy 
freight, the cars may be unloaded and the 
contents piled up alongside the railroad 
tracks, and when the consignee is ready to 
receive his freight it can then be loaded 
on his trucks. The entire expense will 
usually be considerable less than demur- 
rage charges on the cars. 

This type crane should span at least 
two lines of railroad tracks between its 
supporting legs and leave ample room for 
a wide double wagon roadway between 
these tracks. The supporting legs should 
be built A-shape, but should have a clear 
opening between the diagonal members 





of course, may vary the relative loca- 
tion of railroad tracks and wagon 
roadways. 

The crane should be supported on not 
less than eight track wheels mounted on 
equalizing trucks so as to permit the 
crane to accommodate itself to irregulari- 
ties of the runway tracks. The cranes are 
built for direct or alternating current. 

The data covering the crane shown 
herewith, are as follows: 

Lifting capacity, main hoist, 25 tons at 
12 feet per minute. Lifting capacity, aux- 
iliary hoist, 5 tons at 60 feet per minute. 
Speed of trolley, 125 feet per minute. 
Speed of bridge, 250 feet per minute. 
Span, center to center of runway rails, 
55 feet. Length of crane over all, 103 
feet. Distance under side of crane girders 
to rails, 23 feet. 

The United States immigration rec- 
ords for the week ending April 17 
show that 203,799 of the foreign la- 
bor element have left the United 
States since Jan. 1, while but 88,445 
have landed here. 
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A COMBINATION POINTER AND 
SHEAR. 

The accompanying illustrations show a 
rod pointer combined with a light shear, 
recently designed and built by the Morgan 
Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. The 
machine will cut and point rods up to a 
maximum diameter of 5/16 to 7/16 inches. 
depending upon stock. The following are 
the principal features of the machine: 
It is self-contained and is easily adaptable 
to independent motor drive if necessary ; 
it combines the functions of a shear with 





COMBINATION POINTER AND SHEAR. 


those of a pointer, the cost being slightly 
in excess of that of the latter; the rolls 
are of the built-up type and when their 
grooves become worn may be easily re- 
paired by the substitution of new sleeves; 
the link motion of the shear has been 
made extremely simple to permit continu- 
ous running and insure freedom from 
repairs; the machine has been made fool- 
proof as far as possible by limiting the 
opening of the shear jaws and carefully 
protecting all working parts. 

The main frame of the machine, which 
is mounted upon a pedestal, consists of a 
heavy housing, at one side of which is 
cast the shear frame. The shear is of 
the direct plunger type and is operated 
from the end of one of the rolls by a sim- 
ple mechanism, which was designed with 
a view of continuous operation. Both 
knives of the shear can be easily removed 
for sharpening, and they have been so de- 
signed that it is impossible to put between 
the jaws a rod exceeding the capacity of 
the knives. A window in the housing, 
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within convenient working distance, is 
provided, through which the rods may 
be thrust between the rolls for pointing. 
This has been made as large as is con- 
sistent with strength in order to give the 
operator ample working room. 

The built-up rolls are provided with 
sleeves which are grooved, hardened and 
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A CLOSE QUARTER AIR DRILL. 

Designed for work 
could be handled by its No. 8 drill 
the Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Chicago, is placing on the market a 


heavier than 


second air drill for use in extremely 
close places and No. 9 
“Thor” close quarter piston air drill. 


known as 
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FIG. 


ground before slipping upon the arbors. 
These sleeves can be quickly and inex- 
pensively replaced. Power is transmitted 
to the machine by belt, which is applied 
to a belt wheel with a heavy rim, giving 
fly-wheel effect. This belt wheel drives 
one of the arbors holding the roll sleeve 
through a single gear reduction. All gears 
are machine cut, those of the first redyc- 
tion being protected by an easily remov- 
able gear case. The gears on the roll ar- 
bors are enclosed within the housing. A 
shield thoroughly protects the operator 
from the working parts of the shear. 
When desired the pointer can be sup- 
plied with a driving mechanism, which 











1—A CLosE QUARTER AIR DRILL. 


This tool will be capable of drilling 
up to 3 inches diameter and reaming 


and tapping up to 2 inches diameter. 


It is shown in operation in Fig. 2. 
The dimensions of the tool are as 

follows: 

A—Distance from throttle connection to out- 
side of spindle case, 1534 inches. 

3—Distance from point of feed screw to end 
of socket, 8% inches. 

C—Radius from center of. feed screw to out- 


side of case, 1 9/32 inches. 


D—Width of case at cylinder flanges, 5 3/16 
inches. 
G—Width of case at spindle, 6% inches. 


Weight, 31 
Speed, 122 


pounds. 
revolutions per minute. 
The spindle is at one extreme end 


of the tool and the motor is the op 








Fic. 2—CLOsE QUARTER AIR DRILL IN OPERATION. 


will give a reciprocating motion to the 
rolls if desired. The pointers can also 
be made without the shear attachment, 
both in the rotary and reciprocating types. 
In this case they are driven from the gear 
shaft. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co. will build a steel bridge 
across Village creek, between Pratt 
City and Ensley, Ala. 


posite end. The motor consists of 
two cylinders parallel to each other, 
and at right angles to the spindle, 
the center line of both cylinders cen- 
tering on the center of the spindle. 
The pistons double acting 
operate on a two-throw crank. 3e- 
tween the cranks, at the center, are 
located the eccentrics, cranks and ec- 
centrics being one forging. The ec- 


centric straps operate directly on bal- 


are and 
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anced cylindrical piston valves. The 
air is taken in centrally between the 
cylinders, and the valves control the 
air as close to the cylinder bore as 
material will permit. Geared to the 
crankshaft proper is another two-throw 
crank, diametrically opposed. This 
crank operates direct on two oscillat- 
ing levers, centered on the drill spin- 
dle proper and having their bearings 
around the same. These levers are 
provided with pawls of practically the 
thickness of the lever. The 
pawls operate on ratchet teeth sunk 
in the spindle, the outer circumference, 
being the point of the teeth, leaving 
ample for bearings of the 
levers. The lever operating the crank 
is arranged to have its power 
stroke on the part of the revolution 
farthest away from the spindle. It, 
therefore, makes the speed of the 
lever more uniform, pulls forward con- 
siderably more than its half revolution 
and returns quickly to action. The 
crank being opposed, the motion of 
the drill spindle is continuous, with 
only slight The engine 
crank proper is not on the usual 90- 
degree angle, but has an angle of 135 
degrees, thus allowing two pistons to 
pull when the position of the levers 
requires the greatest power. This 
makes the drill in a degree self-regu- 
lating and tends to still further gov- 
ern the speed during the entire revo- 
lution of the drill spindle. This drill 
is provided with the reversible ratchet 
feed mechanism, operated within the 
width of the body of the drill itself. 
A poppet valve throttle controls the 
speed and power, and also acts as a 
handle. 


whole 


stock 


variation. 


A NEW VALVE. 


The distinctive 


feature of a new 
valve being manufactured by the 
Knudsen von Kothen Mfg. Co., Dol- 
ton, Ill, is a cast iron coil spring 
placed in the bonnet of the valve. 
By means of this spring, through 


which the valve stem passes, and suit- 
able metal, bearing gaskets and sleeves 
a tight joint is made between the 
valve body and the bonnet and in ad- 
dition the valve is held firmly against 


the seat when the stem is screwed 
down. The arrangement of the spring 


and other 


parts of the bonnet are 
the rie. 1. 


and it is apparent that with an unfail- 


shown in cross section, 
ing tension on the spring there will 


be no leakage from the body of the 


valve up through the bonnet either 
of liquid or vapor. This does away 


with any need of packing which is one 


of the special features of the valve. 


The cast iron spring shown in Fig. 
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2 is substituted for other devices be- 
cause of the well-known constancy of 
its elasticity within certain limits of 
strain. The spring is so designed as 
to give an unfailing tension through 
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Fic. 1—A NoNn-LEAKING VALVE. 


the life of the valve. Where steel is 
used in springs the action of heat im- 
pairs the temper, which renders the 
spring valueless, with a leaky valve 


resulting. All the parts of the valve 





Fic. 2—Cast [IRON SPRING FOR VALVE. 
are nickel plated to prevent corrosion 
and it is offered as an absolutely non- 
leaking, non-packing valve for hard, 
continuous service. 

Suicide Follows Receivership.—Re- 
ceivers the West Virginia-New 
Jersey Bridge Co. Trenton, N. J., 
were appointed May 6, following the 
suicide of President Morgan D. Ma- 
gee, of the First National Bank, of 
Manasquan, N. J. Mr. Magee’s bank 
had loaned upwards of $100,000 to the 
bridge company, of which he was a 
stockholder. The application for the 
appo:ntment of a receiver for the 
company was made by the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., a creditor to 
the extent of $97,000. The  bank’s 
loans to the bridge company are said 
ty have caused its embarrassment and 
the suicide of President Magee. 


for, 


bridge 


The American’ Boiler Manufactur- 
ers’ Association will hold its conven- 
tion at Atlantic City, July 14, 15 and 
16. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL AT 
SYRACUSE.’ 
By Joun E. Sweet.’ 

From the number of letters re- 
ceived from all over the country ask- 
ing about the plan and progress of 
our Artisan school, there can be no 
question that there is a widespread 
feeling, among the manufacturers, at 
least, that there is a sort of instruc- 
tion or training needed that our 
training, trade, military or technical 
schools, colleges and universities do 
not supply; and that is the training 
of men of ordinary intelligence how 
to work, that they may be able not 
only to earn a living but to do the 
work that needs to ‘be done. 

The training that is needed is a 
substitute for the old apprentice sys- 
tem, which has died out because the 
manufacturers of today can not af- 
ford to have apprentices. _The in- 
vestment required per boy renders it 
impracticable to get work enough 
from the boys to make it profitable. 

The belief is pretty general that 
there is a lack, and a fast growing 
lack, of good mechanics. There is a 
general feeling that far too many of 
our young men are drifting into 
idleness and worse. Statistics show 
that but a small percentage of those 
who learn trades end their lives in 
penal institutions. This is in itself 
enough to justify some movement in 
the direction of the establishment of 
schools of trades. 

Mr. Van Cleave, president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, advocates 
the beginning of industrial training in 
the public schools at the age of 10 or 
12 years. This will call for a great 
addition to the cost of equipping and 
running the schools, and while it will 
be no detriment to any one to learn 
to use his hands, it will be adding an- 
other to the present overburden of 
studies imposed on the pupils of the 
grade schools; although the addition 
of hand work for short periods is so 
like play that no study taking the 
same length of time could be added 
that would add so little to the bur- 
dens as manual training. 

As it requires about twice the room 
for each child to do hand work that it 
does for book work, the additional 
room and the cost of tools and ma- 
terials would be so great that the ad- 
ditional taxes for school purposes that 
Mr. Van Cleave’s scheme would re- 
quire are likely to delay it for many 
years to come. 

There are already many schools es- 





_1From the report of the committee on educa- 
tion of the Syracuse chamber of commerce. 

“President Straight Line Engine Co., Syra- 
cuse. 
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tablished with the primary object of 
furnishing places where boys can learn 
a trade, but these have almost invari- 
ably fallen into the hands of school 
teachers who soon drift into empha- 
sizing the book part of the work, and 
the hand work becomes of secondary 
importance. 

As an index of what is being done 
and attempted: The Pratt Institute of 
Brooklyn is perhaps the oldest, and 
one that gives more time to hand 
work chan the technical colleges, but 
the course is shorter, and the grad- 
uates, while not full fledged workmen, 
perhaps because there is too little va- 
riety of work and too short time, are 
so well started that in the main they 
soon become good men. 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. and 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and 
others, perhaps, have so many ap 
prentices that they make special pro- 
visions to train them. 

The cities of Springfield, Mass., and 
Milwaukee, have trade schools as parts 
of their public school systems, some- 
thing in the way of half-time schools. 
The manufacturers of Cincinnati have 
an arrangement with the University of 
Cincinnati to have half-time appren- 
tices. The state of Mississippi has a 
special school of trades. At Indian- 
apolis the United States government 
sold to a group of citizens the aban- 
doned arsenal, which is being used as 
a school for various trades, to which 
in foundry work the members of the 
National Founders’ Association con- 
tribute. The General Electric Co. and 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
have established schools of their own. 

New York City has invested $1,500,- 
000 in the Stuyvesant Industrial Schoo! 
for teaching in trades and art; and 
Andrew Carnegie has several 
millions to establish such an institu- 
tion in Pittsburg. A large amount of 
this money has into mag- 
nificent buildings. 

The Williamson Trade School, near 


given 


been put 


Philadelphia, the New York Trade 
School, the Jewish School in New 
York City, and the School of Trades 
in Milwaukee come nearer making 
working mechanics than any of the 
others, though in many cases the 
graduates, instead of following the 


trade, find places as teachers in other 
trade schools or in higher positions. 
The total number of pupils as yet 
attending all these schools is so small 
that they have yet done relatively lit- 
tle to supply the great demand for 
skillful workmen. 

What all 
needed is skillful workmen; 
can do things and know why, and the 


the manufacturers feel is 
men who 
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only way to get them is through 
schools where to teachthem just these 
things is the objective point. To say 
this is easy; to do it is a very differ- 
ent thing. To get the boys is diffi- 
cult, ‘because it is so hard to convince 
them and their parents that a trade to 
a boy who must earn his living is as 
good as five or six thousands in 
money; and because so few parents 
are willing to believe that their boys 
are not born to be president of the 
United States. Another trouble is to 
get the instructors or to learn what 
kind of a man is required for an in- 
structor. 

The problem is a complicated one, 
and what we are doing at the Artisan 
school is trying the experiment. In 
the Winona school at Indianapolis, 
where they are striving the hardest 
to establish schools of trades, they are, 
it is understood, somewhat troubled in 
getting students. They have not gone 
far in the machinist trade, which is 
the hardest to establish and by far 
the most expensive, as the outfit is 
extensive per boy and the cost of ma- 
terial is excessive compared to such in- 
dustries as plumbing and _ foundry 
work, where the material can be worked 
over and over and involve little loss. 

At the Artisan school 
paid in is about $26,000, of which 
about $21,000 has been invested in real 
estate and tools; and the present plant 
will suffice for a dozen or more boys, 
or at the rate of $1,750 per boy; $5,000 
more will equip tools enough to ac- 
commodate 20 boys, or $1,300 per boy; 
and it is doubtful, if the limit of 50 
whether the in- 
brought to less 


boys were reached, 
vestment could be 
than $1,000 each. 

In the pattern makers’ and machin- 
ists’ trades, the product must be good 
enough to sell’ in the open market or 
to use in the shop, for, if not, the loss 
will be too great. 

The Artisan school has succeeded in 
making useful and salable goods with 
very little loss, but it is slow work; 
and while a part. of the time the 
product has brought perhaps one- 
quarter the cost of running expenses, 
if at the end of the three years’ course 
it is able to meet. running expenses, 
it will be an achievement. 


One thing which 
this: While at the technical 
they have the pick of the boys, and 
the examples of the work they show 
is the pick of the picked, the schools 
of trades must be exactly what they 
are intended for, not the pick of the 
boys, but average boys who by prac- 
tical training may be developed into 
skilled workmen. 


confronts us is 
schools 


the money: 
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The first thing that confronted us 
and will confront others was to get 
the money to start with. The next is 
to get the boys; this to begin with 
means that we must convince them 
of the value of a trade and that we 
are going to give them a chance to 
learn it. 

Then comes the question of keeping 
the boys after we have secured them. 
This will either involve us in the pos- 
sibility of inspiring them with pride in 
their work or else we must pay them 
for it, which will be a donation, for 
it is not possible to make the school 
more than self-supporting if nothing 
is paid the boys. 

We inust build up the reputation of 
the school by turning out work of 
unquestionable quality. To teach the 
boys to do good work, we must do 
good work, which, too, is the only 
way to inspire them with pride in do- 
ing it. Later we must turn out me- 
chanics who can do good work in 
good time—and this question of time 
may be the hardest problem in the 
lot, but we have not come to that yet. 

The industries like the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, etc., which have estab- 
lished apprentice schools, have advan- 
tages that make their enterprises suc- 
cessful, but they train boys for them- 
selves and for their specialties, which 
gives us no precedent to follow. 

The men should not only know how 
to do all kinds of work, but to do it 
in the best way, and that involves to 
a certain extent the why; and_ this 
borders on the’ technology, which 
must be given as the work goes on 
and not as a special study. The school 
established to turn out accomplished 
workmen must turn out accomplished 
workmen and nothing else or it will 
fail in its purpose. To turn out teach- 
ers for other schools 
much a failure as to turn out indif- 
ferent workmen. 

The toy must want to work, must 
want to learn to make things, and he 
must take pride in all the things he 


large 


would be as 


makes. The boys who learn to do 
honest work are quite likely to be- 
come honest men; and we must train 
them to do right by doing right by 
them, and teach them morality by ex- 
ample. 

The North Marquette furnace, Pio- 
neer Iron Co., Marquette, Mich., a 


charcoal stack, was blown out on May 
1. This leaves only one of the Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron Co.’s furnaces, that 
at Gladstone, in blast, the Carp River 
plant being down _ several 
months ago indefinitely. 


closed 
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STANDARD CLASSIFICATION OF 
RAILROAD SCRAP. 

The railroad scrap sold at Chicago 
by the various railroads is made up 
of so many kinds and conditions of 
material that it has long been a prob- 


lem with those who have the hand- 
ling and selling of the railroad’s scrap 
to so assort and offer their: old ma 
terial as to make it bring its proper 
value. Two or three kinds of scrap 
may be bought by a consumer for 
the same purpose and may, therefore, 
be grouped under one classification or 
again there may be two or three lots 
of scrap of the same essential metal 
qualities yet of a physical condition 
which gives them entirely different 
values and necessitates their separa- 
tion. In the past, there has been no 
uniform classification for the guidance 
of those who should be able to so dis- 
tinguish between the various materi- 
als for their proper association. With 
a view, therefore, to establishing such 


a uniform classification which would 
be adhered to by all the railroads, the 
Railroad Storekeepers’ Association 


will discuss this matter at the annual 
meeting on May 25 at the Auditorium 
hotel, Chicago. Such a classification, 
if it were established, would be anad- 
vantage to the consumer in that he 
would be able to buy a better graded 
material and the proper price to pay 
would become less a matter of judg- 
ment and more of a definite and uni- 
form schedule. 
matter in a form 
meeting, a 
consisting 


To prepare the 
for presentation to 
committee appointed 
of J. P. Murphy, general storekeeper, 


the 
was 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
chairman; M. J. Collins, assistant 
general passenger agent, Santa Fe; 


M. E. Towner, assistant to vice pres- 
ident, Frisco lines; A. C. Mann, chief 
clerk and purchasing agent, IIlino‘s 
Central; T. J. Frier, general store- 
keeper, and G. W. Dusoll, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy; J. M. McCar- 
thy, purchasing agent, and F. D. 
Reed, Rock Island; and H. A. Rouse, 
general storekeeper, Chicago & Alton. 
A list of 314 kinds of scrap was pre- 
pared and submitted to nine large 
western roads for their suggestions as 
to desirable classifications. A meeting 
was then held on May 11 to consider 
the this This 
meeting was attended by representa- 
number of consumers 
them the following: 


Representing consumers—B. L. Ven- 


returns of canvass. 


tives of a and 


dealers, among 


ner, Republic Iron & Steel Co.; Wm. 
Meyers, Highland Iron & 
C. F. Burch, Pullman Co.; 


Steel Co.; 
G. F. Da- 
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vies, Interstate Iron & Steel Co. Rep- 
resenting dealers—J. S. Miller, U. S. 
Metal & Mfg. Co.; A. L. Joseph, Jos. 
Joseph & Bros. Co.; Jos. Michaels, 
Block-Pollak Iron Co,; S. A. New- 
man, Ohio Iron & Metal Co.; J. J. 
Cohen, M. Cohen & Son; U. S. Hirsch, 
Cal. Hirsch & Sons Iron & Rail Co.; 
N. Deutch, N. Deutch & Co. 

As a result of the conference, the 
following classification was suggested 
for presentation to the annual meet- 
Prior to that meeting, most ex- 
tended criticism is invited and sug- 


ing. 


gestions of improyements are eagerly’ 


solicited. Communications - addressed 
to J. P. Murphy, general storekeeper, 
L. S. & M. S. Ry., Box C, Collin- 
wood, O., or to the Chicago office of 
THE Iron TRADE REVIEW will reach the 
committee. 


RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PROPOSED STANDARD CLASSIFICATION 
OF RAILROAD SCRAP. 

TO BE CONSIDERED AT ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, AUDITORIUM HOTEL, 

May 25, 26 and 27, 1908. 


Number. 
1. ArcH Bars AND TRANSOMS: TRON. 
2. Arcu Bars AND TRANSOMS: STEEL. 
3. AXLES: Driving and other axles, 6 in. 
diameter and over, iron. 
4. Axes: Driving and other axles, 6 in. 


diameter and over, steel. 

5. Axes: Car, tender, engine truck and 
other axles, car and locomotive, under 
6 inches diameter; iron. 


6. Axes: Car, tender, engine truck and 
other axles, car and locomotive, under 
6 inches diameter; steel. 

7. ANGLE Bars, SPLices AND FisH PLates: 
Tron. Also see No. 62. 

8. AnGLe Bars, Sprices AND FisnH PLates: 
Steer. Also see No. 62. 


9. Brake Beams: Uncut (except cast steel). 
“T” section of brake beams, with 
heads and shoes cut off, to be shipped 
with structural steel. 


10. Bettinc: Rusper. 
Bettinc: LEATHER, including punchings 
and trimmings, regardless of width 


and length, 
11. Borsters: Uncut (except cast steel). 
12. Bacs anp Burvap: Bagging, sacking and 
waste covering. 


13. Barrets: Oil, standard classification. 
14. Barrets: Paint, standard classification. 
15 BOILERS: Locomotive boilers, locomotive 


tanks, other heavy oil tanks, fire boxes 
without flues or trimmings, but in- 
cluding mud rings; uncut. 

16. Borrers: Locomotive boilers, locomotive 
tanks, other heavy oil tanks, fire boxes 
without flues or trimmings, but in- 
cluding mud rings, cut in sheets and 
rings. 

17. Borinocs: 
other metals, 


Cast iron, clean and free from 
dirt and lumps. 


18. No. 1 Brass: ‘Locomotive brass, includ- 
ing rod brass. 
19. No. 2 Brass: Steam metal brass, includ- 


ing valve fittings. 
20. No. 3 Brass: Car and journal bearings, 
free from babbitt. 


21. No. 4 Brass: Brass borings, drillings 
and turnings; not over 4 per cent 
iron, 

22. No. 5 Brass: Yellow brass castings, in- 


cluding hose couplings, etc. 


23. No. 6 Brass: Coach trimmings and light 
brass. 

24. Brick: Arch and fire brick. 

27. Carpet, LINOLEUM AND Pusu (specify 
kind). 

28. No. 1 Rartroap Cast: Free from burnt 
grates, stove plates and brake shoes; 
pieces weighing 150 pounds or less, 
includes clean cast iron culvert, soil 
and water pipe. 

29. No. 1A RarLroap Cast: Cylinders and 
wheel centers. 

30. No. 2 Ratrroap Cast: Free from burnt 
grates, stove plates;-. pieces weighing 
over 150 pounds, exclusive of wheel 
centers and cylinders. 

31, No. 3 Rartroap Cast: All kinds of 
burnt grate bars, castings, grate frames, 
stove plates, hand car and_ truck 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


69. 


“NI 
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wheels with wrought iron spikes, 


Cuan: All sizes, regardless of length; 
iron. (May be included in No. 1 rail- 
road wrought.) 


Cuartn: All sizes, regardless of length; 
steel. 

CHANNELS: Car truck, iron; cut apart. 

CHANNELS: Car truck, iron; uncut. 

CHANNELS: Car truck, steel; cut apart. 

CHANNELS: Car truck, steel; uncut. 


No. 1 Copper: . Flue ferrules, pipe, ham- 
mer heads, wire. 

No. 2 Copper: Sheet copper. 

No. 3 Coprer: Roofing copper. 


No. 4 Copper: Battery copper, dross 
and oxide, (Report separately.) 
BasBITT. 

CourLters AND Kwnucktes: Cast steel - 


couplers, knuckles and coupler heads. 
Crucistes: Old. 


DrILLINGs AND OrLty Cures: Wrought 
iron and soft steel. 

Frocs AND Switcu Pornts: 50 pounds 
and over, uncut. 

Froc FIitiers: Iron, 

Froc Fiiiers: Steet. 

Frues AND Pipe: Flues and _ pipes, 
boiler flues, flue ends, wrought iron 


pipe, regardless of lengths without re- 
moving scrap fittings, such as coup- 
lings, elbows, tees, etc. 

No. 1 Hose: Free from wire and fit- 
tings, including air brake and signal 
hose. . 

No. 2 Hose: Steam and water hose, free 
from wire and fittings. 

No. 3 Hose: Engine tank, washout, fire 
and rubber lined fire hose. 

No. 4 Hose: Wrre Hose anp Wire In- 
SERTED. 

Limep Iron: All .kinds (except flues) 
from the interior of boilers, which are 
incrusted with lime or corroded by the 
action of water, such as crown bars, 
crown bar bolts, staybolts, etc. 

No, 1 Srructurat AND SHAPED IRON: 
Channels (except car truck channels), 
angles, tees, “I” beams, girders and 
columns, except cast; cut up. 

No. 2 SrructurRAL AND SHAPED IRON: 
Channels (except car truck channels), 
angles, tees, “I” beams, girders and 
columns, except cast; uncut. 

No, 1 Srructurat AND SHAPED STEEL: 
Channels (except car truck channels), 
angles, tees, “I’?- beams, girders and 
columns, except cast; cut up. 

No. 2 SrructuraAL AND SHAPED STEEL: 
Channels (except car truck channels), 
angles, tees, “I”? beams, girders and 
columns, except cast; uncut. 
Structural covers building and bridge 
iron and steel. 

Shaped covers car and pile driver iron 
and steel. 

Ratt JorntTs: 
joints. 


Continuous and patented 


MatieaBLe: All clean castings. 

Tron Rart: 5 feet and over, 50 
pounds and over standard T section, 
free from frog, switch and guard 
rails and bent and crooked rails. 


No. 1 


No. 2 Iron Ratt: Cropped rail ends, 3 
feet and under. 
No. 3 Iron Ratt: 3 feet long and uwun- 


der 5 feet, 50 pounds and over stand- 
ard. T section; also bent and crooked 


rails. 

No. 4 Iron Ratt: Frog, switch and 
guard rails. 

No. 1 Street Rait: 5 feet and over, 50 
pounds and over. standard section, 


free from frog, switch, guard and cir- 
cle rails; fit for rerolling. (Split 
heads and worn flanges being consid- 
ered unfit for rerolling.) 

No. 2 Street Ratts: Cropped rails un- 
der 3 feet long; 50 pounds and over. 

No. 3 Sreet Ratt: 5 feet long and 
over, 50 pounds and over, split heads 
and worn flanges, curved and bent 
rails, not fit for rerolling: free from 
frog, switch and guard rails. 

No. 4 Steet Ratt: All sections of rail 
not coming under specifications of No. 
1 or 2 rail, 3 feet long and over and 
under 5 feet, including frogs, cut 
apart, guard rails and switch points, 
Does not include frog fillers or plates. 


Rore: Manila fiber, not including tar 
rope. 

Rope: Wrre, included in No. 1 light 
sheet. 

No. 1 Russer: Rubber boots without 
leather soles, included in No. 1 hose. 

No. 2 RvuBBER: Rubber packing, gas- 
kets, diaphragms, matting and _ step 
treads. 
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79. No. 3 Ruspper: Rubber valves of all 


kinds. 


82. No. 1 Licut Sueet: Under % _ inch, 
consisting of cut smoke stacks, net- 
ting, wire rope, hoops, band iron and 
steel, pressed steel hand car wheels, 
scoops, shovels, iron wire, free from 
galvanized iron and tin. 

83. No. 2 Licutr Sueet: Galvanized iron 
and tin, roofing, tinware, etc. 

84. Heavy Sweet: “4 inch and over, in- 
cluding tank, boiler and fire box steel 
and iron, cut up, bridge plates, frog 
and crossing plates. 

85. No. 1 Brake Suoes: Plain gray iron. 

86. No. 2 BrAKE SHOES: Miscellaneous, in 
cluding all shoes steel back or with 
steel or wrought iron insert, both 
driving and car. 

87. No. 1 Sprinc Steet: Flat; includes all 
pieces of flat spring steel, ol or 
broken leaf or elliptic springs, from 
which the bands and bolts have been 
removed. 

88. No. 2 Sprinc Steet: All coil springs 
made from steel 3/16 inch and over 
in any diameter. 

89. No. 3 Sprinc Sreet: Coil springs made 
from steel under 3/16 inch in diam- 
eter. 

90. No. 1 Cast Steet: See No. 1 Heavy 
Melting Steel. 

91. No. Cast Stect: See No. 2 Heavy 
Melting Steel. 

92. No. 1 Heavy MELTING STEEL: 

box size, 5 feet and under, under 

inches wide; no pieces under 10 

pounds to be shipped, including all 

steel scrap not otherwise specified. 

93. No. 2 Heavy Mettinc Steer: Over 5 
feet long and 18 inches wide; al! 
steel scrap not otherwise specified. 

94. No. 3 Heavy MELTING STEEL: Files 
and worn-out steel tools, including old 
claw bars, pinch bars, spike mauls, 
track wrenches, picks, adzes, axes, 
chisels, drills, hammers, knuckle pins, 
punches, tool steel, finger pins, bits, 
draft keys, bar steel, weighing under 

10 pounds per piece. 


Charging 
18 





95. 
96. 
97. No. 1 Tires: All locomotive 


engine truck and coach tires 36 inches 


driving, 


and over in diameter, smooth insid 
not grooved for retaining rings. 
08. No. 2 Tires: All tires not included in 


No. 1. 

99, No, 1 TuRNINGSAND DrILLINGS: Wrought 
iron and soft steel, clean and ree 
from cast borings, brass, hard steel, 
other metals, dirt and lumps. 

100. No. 2 Turnincs AND Dritiincs: From 
tires and other similar steel, includ 
ing hard steel; clean, free from other 
metals, dirt and lumps. 

101. No. 1 Turnincs, DRILLINGS AND 30R 
INGS: Wrought, cast and steel mixed; 
free from other metals, dirt and lumps. 


102. No. 2 Turnincs, DrRILLINGS AND Bor- 
INGS: Wrought, steel and cast mixed 
with brass and other metals; free from 
dirt and lumps. 

103. Tarrep Rope AND MARLIN. 

104. TracK Spikes, Botts ann Nuts. (May 
be included in No. 1 Wrought.) 

105. No. 1 WHEELS: Cast iron, including 
car, tender and engine truck; no al 
lowance for grease and dirt. 

196. No. 2 WHuéeEELS: Steel tired; specify 
kind. 

107. See below. 

108. No. 1 RatLrroap Wrovent: Clean wrought 
iron, from railroad equipment, 6 
inches long and over, to include tie 
straps from arch bars, drawbar yokes 
and bolts (except track bolts), bridge 
iron in bars or rods, switch rods, 
heavy chain, links and pins; free from 
rivets material. 

107. Extra No, 1 Rarrroap WrovcGnt: Rods 
and bars 1% inches in diameter and 
larger; 6 feet and over. 

109. No. 2 Ratrroap Wrovucnut: All wrought 
iron under 6 inches long, to include 
track bolts and nuts, rivets, lag screws 
and heavy punchings. 


£ 
if 


110. 
111. Wrre, TELEGRAPH, In ROLLS. 
113. Zrnc, 


The Chicago & Alton has ordered 
five locomotives from the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


“Standard Handbook for Electrical 
Engineers.” Written and compiled by 
a staff of specialists. New York: Mc- 
Graw Publishing Co. 4 x 634 inches. 
xx + 1283 pages. Illustrated. Flexible 
leather. Supplied by Tue Iron TRADE 
Review for $4. 

Without question this is the most 
complete handbook for electrical en- 
gineers that has yet appeared in this 
country. The range of subjects that 


it covers is vast, and each subject is 
completely and clearly dealt with. 


The manner of making the book not 


only insured the treatment of the 


ee 
v. 


various departments of electrical en- 
gineering in the most able manner, 
but rendered the _ presentation of 
facts and theories in accordance with 
knowl- 


the latest developments and 


edge. Twenty men were engaged in 
the preparation of manuscript, each a 
specialist in his particular line of elec- 
trical engineering, and each standing 
near the head of the profession. Each 
man wrote on the branch of the sub- 
ject which he was best qualified to 
the preparation of the 
required but 


handle, and 
manuscript, therefore, 
one-twentieth of the time that would 
have been necessary had a single au- 
thor done the work. 


In a review of this character, it is 


impossible to give more than a bare 


outline of the subjects handled. The 
section headings, as given by the table 
of contents, are as follows: 
Electric and Magnetic Circuits; Meas- 
urements and Measuring Apparatus; 
Physical, Electrical and 
Materials; 


Electric 


Magnetic 
Properties of Magnets; 
Generators; 
Central 


Distribu- 


Transformers; 
Electric Motors: 
Stations; 
tion; Illumination; Electric Traction; 
Telephony; 


3atteries; 
Transmission and 
Electrochemistry; Teleg- 


raphy; Miscellaneous Applications of 


Electricity, including Machine Tools, 
Pumping, Hoisting and Conveying, 
Rolling Mills, Heating, Mining, ete.: 
Wiring; Standardization Rules; Ta- 
bles and Statistics. 

The scope of some of the sections 
of greatest interest to mechanical 
engineers may be briefly commented 
on. The section on magnets consid- 
ers tractive magnets for both contin- 
uous and alternating currents, giving 
formulae and curves for design and 


Field 


magnets are also taken up, togetlrer 


the results of operative tests. 


with the question of heating and wind- 
ing calculations. 

The section on transformers is un- 
usually complete. It considers trans 


former theory, design and_ cooling, 
and presents considerable information 


on commercial lines of transformers. 
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Transformer testing and phase trans- 
formation are also fully dealt with. 
Other subjects considered are 3-phase 
transformers, auto-transformers, series 
and constant current transformers, 
regulators and converters of various 
types, including the mercury vapor 
converter. 

The section on generators is very 
complete,,as is that on motors, going 
into .the questions of design, opera- 
tion, testing and applications of both 
classes of machines of all types. 

Nearly 30 pages are devoted to 
storage batteries, going into 
tions of cost, plates, performance, op- 


ques- 


eration and care, uses, regulation, etc. 
Practical examples in the use of stor- 
age batteries are also given. 

Central stations over 100 
They are classified as regards 


occupy 
pages. 
their prime mover into hydro-electric, 
steam, gas and oil driven stations. 
Data relating to design and operation 
of these various classes of stations are 
clearly and concisely given, together 
with other data on switchboards. 

systems, lightning 
discussed. The 


Voltage control 
protection, etc., are 
design, location, 


arrangement and 


subjects of general 


cnoice of 


foundations form the basis of a sub- 


system, 


section of this heading,as does testing. 
The section on transmission and 


distribution gives formulae, rules and 
examples for the calculation of sys- 
tems, and discusses the various sys- 
tems in use. It also treats of the 
economies of transmission, line con- 
struction and mechanical transmission. 
The section on illumination consid- 
ers the various systems in use, light 
distribution, illumination requirements, 
shades and reflectors, and the differ- 
ent types of lamps available and their 
adaptability. 
Electric 


amount. of 


receives a large 


covering the 


traction 
attention, 
types of motor available, 


various 


train resistance, speed-time curves, 


power consumption, motor capacity, 


motor control, braking, car trucks and 
bodies, electric locomotives and distri- 
bution A short section is 
devoted to block signals and switches. 


‘Ss 


systems. 
Considerable information is given 
throughout the book as to costs, and 
practice is well presented, 
report of the 
Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers being printed in full. In 
short, the book contains material on 


standard 
the standardization 
American 


almost every question likely to arise 
in ordinary electrical engineering. It 
should be of great value to every 
electrical engineer, and to a large ma- 
jority of those in the mechanical en- 


gineering profession. 
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Prices Reach Year’s High Mark 


The New York market last week 
was active and, although somewhat ir- 
regular, tended to maintain fairly 
well the advances made earlier in the 
week, which in many cases carried 
prices to the highest figures of the 
year. Easy money, call rates running 
from 134 to 2 and three to six months 
time money ruling 3% 
pectations of improvement in business, 
further ability of the railroad compan- 
ies to borrow, and support in the 
market by the larger interests were 
factors in the general advance. The 
movement of gold from New York to 
Europe last week amounted to $10,- 
250,000, of which $2,500,000 went 
direct to Germany, the total gold ex- 
ports in. this movement amounting to 
$25,100,000. Funds are still flowing 
from interior cities to New York 
City. 

Transactions Thursday reached 
1,212,000 shares, which is the highest 
figure since the beginning of the pres- 
ent year. At the same time, a large 
number of both active stocks and 
specialties reached the highest quota- 
tions recorded since last fall’s panic. 
The activity was well distributed 
among various stocks, and there was 


per cent, ex- 


an apparent increase in the orders to 
purchase stocks from the general pub- 
lic. The official report of idle rail- 
road cars placed the number at 413,- 
338, the largest on record. Business 
failures for the week ending May 14 
numbered 281 compared with 288 for 
the previous week and 184 for the cor- 
responding week for 1907. Smelt- 


ing and copper stocks were 
higher, although there was no 
change in quotations for the 


metal itself. The Bank of England 
rate remained unchanged at 3 per cent, 
and the Berlin rate at 5 per cent. 
The New York bank statement was 
more favorable than the preliminary 
estimate. The clearing house banks 
increased their loans $4,777,800; de- 
posits, $5,895,700; reserve, $2,197,700; 
surplus, $723,755. The percentage of 
reserve of the clearing house banks 
was 29.88. Non-member banks and 
trust companies showed aggregate de- 
posits of $897,160,300; total cash on 
hand, $61,061,400, and loans amounting 
to $861,556,200. 


Copper Stocks. 


Coalition closed 
Calumet & 
Hecla closed 670, a net gain of 10; 
Calumet & Arizona closed 111%, a 


Boston.—Butte 
2454, a net gain of 2%; 


net gain of 6%; North Butte Mining 
closed 6434, a net gain of 57%; Qu‘ncy 
Mining closed 87%4, a net gain of 
5Y. 

New York.—Amalgamated Copper 
closed 68%, a net gain of 6%. 


Financial Notes. 


The Railway Steel Spring Co. de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 134 per cent on preferred, payable 
June 20; American Ship Building Co., 
the regular quarterly dvidend of 1 





and 1% per cent on common, both 
payable May 20; the National Enamel- 
ing & Stamping Co., regular quarterly 
dividend of 134 per cent on the pre- 
ferred payable July 1; Quincy Mining 
Co., quarterly dividend of $1 a share, 
payable June 13, the last dividend be- 
ing $1.50 in February; the Saco & 
Pettee Machine shops, semi-annual div- 
idend of 4 per cent on common and 
regular semi-annual 3 per cent on 
preferred, both payable June 1; the 
Barney & Smith Car Co., regular quar- 





THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 























Cate | | | _ Dividend 
Changes) Date1908 —— Stoc a FES EME POG RY 
Quo. in Week Ann. M’'t’ ‘outstandl | Last | Date Last 
May 16 * | et Basis | Declared | Div. Pay. 

Allis-Chalmers............ 9% +% | Sept. 8 | season Oe 
Allis-Cha)lmers pr........ 243; +2% . | 16 150,000 | Tcum/| 1% Q Feb., 1904 
—_— RMMBEéses peecod 5% —% | Feb S |. CRO ot  . Wekucvans ceectaeaa eee 

m. Can pr .........+..+: 561 113g | 41,233,309 cum | 14 Q. pril, 1908 
Am, Car & Foundry..... 87 Bs June 25 30,000,000 7 1Q. April, 1908 
Am. Car & Fdy. pr...... | 96% —1% | 30000.000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q. April, 1908 
American Loc............ 50% —] Oct. 20 25,(00.000 | 5 14 Q. y. 1908 
American Loe, pr......... 103 + % | 25.100,000 | 7cum| 1% Q. April, 1908 
American Ship ........... 45 —1% Oct 14 | . 7609000 | 4 1Q. June,” 198 
American Ship pr.... "RR ident 2 | 7,900.00 | 7n.c.| 14Q. April, 1908 
Am, Steel Youndries..... 6% + H% | Oct. 6 | 15.810000 | ——— |rscreeccsre|evccwceecees 
Am. Steel Foundriespr..| 34 +2 17,240.000 | 6cum/ 2% Aug., 1°04 
Barney & Smith.......... me i: cag June 2 2.010.000 | 1 3: Sept., 1907 
Barney & Smith pr...... Ee Set | 2500000 | gcum/| 2Q. June, 1908 
Bethlehem S:eel.......... 15 —% April. 7 |  S0QOR0OD fo Pedasthiess > aa ceeenaee 
Bethlehem Steel pr....... 40% | + % | 1498000 | 7Tn,c.| % ¢ Feb., 1 
Cambria Steel............ aim | 41% March 17 | ‘45,000 000* | 6 1%8,A. |Feb., 1903 
Cambria Jron............. 45 —1 | 8, 468.000* | 4 28. A, April, 1 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 26 13 Feb. 17 6,145,800 | 4 1Q. Oct.. 1907 
Colorado Fuel............ 28% +1 Oct. 19 84 235 500 3% April, 1902 
Crucible Steel............ et i Beetles Oct 21 Meee 1... Mixendwesebegtapaa amen 
Crucible Steel pr......... 40% +1% 24,436.500 | 7cum/| 1Q Dec., 1907 
Empire Steel............ pee teres Feb. 26 LIATO: | —-s  Avguneathasescclapadecmanaun 
Empire Steel pr.......... See Bae eee 2.500,000 6cum)| 38. A Jan., 1907 
Fay & Egan.............. | Sl ERP ee Feb. 18 1,000,000 | <3 May, 1908 
Fay & Egan pr...... Goes) SB ON tes | 1,£00000 | Teum | 1% May. 1908 
General Electric......... 139% +2% May 12 | _ 65,167,400 2Q. April, 1908 
Harbison-Walker ........ aS ve | Jan. 20 | 18,000,000 | ‘y Oct., 1907 
Harbison-Walker pr..... 66 y | 9.6 0,000 | 6cum| 1%Q April. 1908 
International Pump..... 23 —-1% June 2 17,787 300 | 1 April, 1905 
International Pump pr..., 72% +% 13,835,000 6cum/1%Q. - |May, 1908 
Lackawanna Steel........ apes March 11 96.971. GOA. 5, Jove th eee 
Lake Sup. yay a oe ih Oct. 7 rT el ee Ps fre on eee 
New York Air rake..... 71% + % June 18 8.012,500 | 8 2Q Oct., 1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... me Feb. 5 8.00 000 1% June, 1908 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr... 100 meer he 2,000,000 6cum| 1% May. 1908 
Otis Elevator Co.,....... ee) os March 16 6.156,600 1%8.A. |April, 1908 
Otis Elevator Co. pr..... 87 +2 5 449,500 | 6n.c.| 1%Q April, 1908 
4 ree 63 +3 May il 10,780 000 | —«_—— fon ese-cnccnelssecersesces 
Penn. Steel pr........... 96 +3% 16.5'0 400 |_7n.c.| 3%8.A. |Mayv, 1908 
Pittsburg dal ie iscessctt See +2 Feb. 10 28,868.400° |  _ “Jewesspececes ov., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal Co. pr....| 44 +3 27,030.800 | 7c. 1% April, 1905 
Pressed Steel Car......... es ie ate, Feb. 19 12,500,000 | 3 ug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car pr...... 84% Waa 12,500,000 | In.c. | 1% Q. ay, 1908 
Ds Sree 148% | —% Nov. 11 | 100000000 | 8 2 2: May, 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring...... 37% +3 March 5 13,500,000 28. A. April, 1908 
Railway 811 Spring pr...) & | ..... 13,500,000 | Tcum | 1% Q. une, 1908 
Rep. Iron & Steel........ 1934 +1% Oct. 21 $7: 105-000> |} «54. cc ccaene ocd caaeeee 
Rep. Iron & Steel pr..... 714 +38% 20,416.900  Tcum| 1% Q. April, 1908 
Sloss- hs cc aiecw das 52 +54 March 11 10,000,000 14% Q. Mar., 1908 

Sloss-Sheffield pr......... SO Reet ae | 6,700.00 | 7n.¢./ 1 H July, 1905 
U.S. Pipe & Fdv......... 21% +14 | June 24 | 12,500,000 1Q. ., 1907 
U.S. od & Fdy pr.....| 75% + & | 12500,000 | 7n.c.| 1% Q. June, 1908 
U_S8. Steel. 11% April 20 508,302,500 *2n.c % Q. June, 1908 
U. 8. Steel pr. shi +14 360,281,100 | 7cum | 1% Q. June, 1908 
U.S. Steel 5's j ae | 463,798.000 GA. | ~ | iceckemenes 
Va, Iron. Coal& Coke.... 56 +8 Nov. 17°] 079080. | <“.... Wasaegee cet -lceeeeneueas 
WestinghouseElec....... 53 +6 June 24 23 933.200* | 10 2% 8: Oct., 1907 
WestinghouseAir Brake. 99% | + % | Oct. 6 | 11,(00,000* b 2%Q. |April, 1908 


per cent, payable June 1, this being 
the last of the 1 per cent quarterly 
dividends declared a year ago; the 
Pittsburg, Bessemer & Lake Erie 
railroad, semi-annual dividend of 3 per 
cent on preferred stock, payable June 


21; J. A. Fay & Egan Co., regular div- 


idend of 134 per cent on preferred 





Par value of shares, $100, ‘except those » starred m $50 


terly dividend of 2 per cent on pre- 
ferred, payable June 1. 


The repairs on the Quinn furnace, a 
charcoal stack at Gadsden, Ala., have 
been about completed, and plans are 
being made to put the furnace in 
blast within the next two weeks, 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 
The Hardware Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
capitalized at $5,000, has these incor- 


porators: Charles F. Zimmerman, 
John W. McMillan and James R. Pet- 
ley. 


The Automatic Steeling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been chartered with 
a capital of $25,000 by Paul M. Bry- 
ant, Rossiter Lines and Harrison S. 
Green. 

The Chalybeate Springs Iron Ore 
Co., Bell county, Ky., with a capital 
of $25,000, has been chartered by W. 
H. Finley, C. S. McManus and J. 
Gaines Moss. 

W. H. Jones, Thomas W. Mealer, 
Clara Stannus, Lehman Levy and Da- 
vid M. Levy have incorporated the 
Mechanical Construction Co., Cincin- 
nati, with a capital of $50,000. 

Livingston Iron & Metal Co., Dan- 
ville, Ill, dealer in metals, has been 
capitalized at $5,000 and incorporated 
by the following: Walter T. Gunn, 
Homer Livingston and Richard C. 
Gregg. 

The Minot Foundry & Machine Co., 
Minot, N. Dak., has applied for a.char- 
ter through the following, all of Mi- 
not: John Ehr, L. Lee, John A. Elli- 
ott, and others. The capital stock is 
$50,000. 

L. G. Blessing, C. L. Bastian and 
G. Langhenry have incorporated the 
C. L. Bastian Co., 87 Washington 
street, Chicago. The company will 
manufacture metal products, and has 
a capital of $50,000. 

The Federal Foundry Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, O., has been chartered by 
A. T. Nicholas, H. L. Jollay, P. Win- 
chester, G. M. Roberts and E. S. By- 
ers. The capital stock is $30,000. 

The Bancroft & Barnard Co., Gard- 
ner, N. Y., machinist, has filed articles 
of incorporation, with a capital of 
$10,000. Frank H. Bancroft is presi- 
dent, and Charles A. Barnard, treas- 
urer and clerk, both of Gardner. 

D. O. James Mfg. Co., 1103 Tacoma 
building, Chicago, has been _ incor- 
porated to manufacture cars and ma- 
chinery. D. O. James, David E. Cohn 
and Robert Wallace are the incor- 
porators. The company’s capital is 
$75,000. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Scientific Instrument Co., Monon 
building, Chicago, to do a_ general 
manufacturing business, with a capital 
of $10,000. A. B. Potter, J. O. Mul- 
vey and C. T, Parker are the incor- 
porators, 


‘manufacture 


The Pulaski Foundry & Machine 
Co., Pulaski, Va., hardware dealers, 
has been incorporated with $10,000 to 
$20,000 capital stock. G. Laughan is 
president; Robert Buns, vice _presi- 
dent, and A. B. Hunt, secretary and 
treasurer, all of Pulaski. 

The Foley-Gregory Engine Co., 816 
the Rookery, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated to manufacture’ machinery. 
The capital stock is $25,000, and the 
incorporators are: Daniel F. Flan- 
nery, William McKinley and Sadie 
Longwell. 

W. O. Sweetser Co., New York 
City, to manufacture steel and iron 
work, with a capital of $1,000, has 
been chartered by Warren O. Sweet- 
ser, Bertha B. Graser and Faith M. 
Sweetser, White Plains, N. Y. 

John Goffin and John F. Zelfaug, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and George M. 
D. Heard, Painesville, O., have incer- 
porated the E. S. Brace Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., to manufacture corpen- 
ters’ braces, tools, etc., with a capital 
of $35,000. 

The Taxi-Motor Cab Co. of Phila 
delphia, Jersey City, N. J., with an 
authorized of $300,000, has 
been incorporated by the follow'ng: 
Cornelius A. Cole, Richard F. Tuily 


The company is to 


capital 


and F. Vreeland. 
manufacture motors, etc. 

The Willex Mfg. Co., Rome, N. Y.. 
has filed articles of incorporation to 
gasoline engines, ctc., 
with a capital of $10,000. The incor- 
porators are: F. W. Mills, H. M. 
Brown, and E. J. Forham, 154 Nas 
sau street, New York City. 

The Emrick Pulp Machine Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., has been incorporate to 
manufacture and deal in pulp ma- 
chines; capital stock, fully paid, $19,- 
000. Those interested in the new en- 
Frank M. Wohl, Z. G. 
A. Cohn and Frank C. 


terprise are: 
South, Max 
Emrick. 

To manufacture and deal in boiler 
heating plants, 
Boiler Washing 
Ai Sx. 


washing machinery, 


etc., the American 
Co. has been 
Louis, Mo., with a fully paid capita! 
of $50,000. Those interested are Fred- 
erick A. Gale, Adolph Horn and I 
Frank Ottofy. 

Articles of incorporation have heen 
filed by the International Generator 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. The compary is 
to manufacture machinery with $100,- 
000 capital, and has these incorporat 
ors: J. E. Whiting, W. P. Jes-p, 7 


incorporated 


Nassau street, New York, and Frank 
C. Pringle, Hackensack, N. J 

The John T. Young Boiler C»., 
Norwich, Conn., was granted a cer- 
tificate of incorporation, to manufac- 
ture steani and hot water boileis and 
heating apparatus, with 2 capilai of 
$100,000. John T. Young and Arthur 
J. Dawley, of Norwich, and Augustus 
W. Dodge, of Springfield, Mass., are 


the incorporators. 


Articles of incorporation were 
granted the Screw Machine Products 
Corporation, Providence, R. I., through 
the following: Arthur C. _ Steere, 
Harry M. Mays and George Briggs 
Jr. The company is formed for the 
purpose of manufacturing, buying and 
selling metal goods of all  descrip- 
tions, and is capitalized at $100,009. 
A charter has been granted to the 
Campbell-Stagg Co., New York City, 
to manufacture mechanical and eiec 
trical devices, etc., with an author- 
ized capital of $10,000. The new com- 
pany has these incorporators: Will’am 
G. Campbe!l, 352 West 118th street; 
Henry E. Moore, 1090 St. Nicholas 
avenue, both of New York, and De- 
Peyster Stagg, Hackensack, N. J. 
Incorporation papers were issued to 
the Acme Mfg. Co, 
will manufacture hardware and _pat- 


Cincinnati, which 


ented specialties. The company is 
capitalized at $10,000, which will be 
increased shortly. The incorporators, 


who are now looking for a location 
for their proposed plant, are as fol- 
lows: John M. Cornish, George E. 
Brill, C. S. Nagel, Theodore Fischer 
and Ralph Talbot, all of Cincinnati. 

CG. F. Ackerman, W. oF Rhodes, E. 
M. Fassig, C. H. Taylor and C. H. 
Taplin, all of Cleveland, have incor- 
porated the United Metals Casting 
Co., capitalized at $10,000. 

The Gearless Motor Car Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been incorporated to 
manufacture motor vehicles by W. H. 
H. Rogers, George F. Roth, John W 
Breyfogle, W. Bausch and John J. 
McInerney, of Rochester, N. Y. The 
capital stock is $300,000. 


The Ball-Cooley Engineering Co., 
New York City, has been chartered 
with a capital of $25,000, to manufac- 
ture rotary engines. The incorpora- 
tors are Walter Ball, Rochester, N. Y., 
John F. Cooley, Boston, Mass.; Con- 
rad Hubert, 304 Hudson street, New 
York City. 

A charter has been granted to the 
Electric Mfg. 


George R. Trumbull 
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Co., Trenton, N. J., to manufacture 
standard and_ electrical _ specialties, 
with a capital of $50,000. The incor- 
porators are George R. Trumbull, N. 
B. Trumbull and J. A. H. Deep, all 
of Trenton, N. J. 

The Automatic Machine Mfg. Co., 
Cincinnati, has filed articles of incor- 
poration with a capital stock of $100,- 
000. The company has been organ- 
ized to sell coin controlled devices, 
and has the following incorporators: 
John S. Woods, J. FE. Anderson, 
Charles R. Hubbard, John A. Rule and 
Colter Rule. 

The American Brass & Specialty 
Co., Columbus, O., has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $30,000, to 
manufacture and sell various special- 
ties and operate a brass furnace. The 
incorporators are: Willis F. Houser, 
Frank R. Main, Otto O. Walton, G. 
A. Radford and W. H. Henry. 


New Construction:— 

The Spuck Iron & Foundry Co., 
St. Louis, has purchased a site 60 x 
125 feet, on which it proposes to 
erect an addition to its plant. 

Frederick Lutz has _ purchased 
ground at Alma, Kans., and will erect 
and equip a plant for the manufac- 
ture of steel tanks. 

The Textile Machine Works, Wyo- 
missing, Pa. has been enlarged by 
the installment of a foundry depart- 
ment for the manufacture of gray 
iron castings. 

The Emerson Pump Co. is plan- 
ning enlargements and betterments to 
the Emerson plant in Alexandria, Va., 
$200,000 having been placed to the 
credit of the company’s building fund. 

An addition to the plant of the 
Stover Engine Works, East Freeport, 
Ill., is being erected for use as a 
light machine shop and stock room. 
It is of frame construct’on, one story, 
60 x 90 feet. 

The Christie Iron Works, New 
York City, has leased for 17 years a 
lot 50 x 100 feet, on the east side of 
Eleventh avenue, and will build a re- 
inforced building to 
the plant. 

The Marquette Boiler & Sheet Iron 
Works, Marquette, Mich. E. F. Ken- 
nedy, proprietor, has added additional 
equipment to its plant, including an 
8,000-pound punch, a new 
shears and flue cutter. 


concrete house 


power 


The Peninsula plant of the Wheel- 


ing Mold & Foundry Co., Wheeling,. 


W. Va., has just been extensively 
improved, a 40-foot addition to the 
west, east and north portions of the 
main building 


having been’ made. 
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Work at the plant has been resumed, 
after several weeks of idleness. 

The Havana File & Cutlery Co., 
Havana, Ill., of which there was talk 
of removing to another city, has been 
induced to remain by business men 
purchasing a tract of land upon which 
they will erect a-building 35 x 70 feet, 
for the accommodation of the plant. 

The William J. Oliver Mfg. Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., mining and con- 
tractors’ equipments, has under con- 
struction a new erecting shop, 80 x 
220 feet, and is providing other im- 
provements to its plant, including the 
remodeling of its power plant, install- 
ing conveying machinery for heavy 
products, etc. 

The Lorain Steel Co. is completing 
the principal part of a new building at 
Johnstown, Pa., which will be devoted 
to the manufacture of T rail special- 
ties, and expects to occupy it by June 
1. The rest of the structure, it is an- 
nounced authoritatively, will require 
three or four months to complete. 

F. M. Mackin & Co., Baltimore, 
brass founders, are planning two addi- 
tions to their property, 507-509 North 
Spring street, and an additional story 
will be added in the rear of the 
foundry, 32 x. 31% feet, and a two- 
story brick building 18 x 31% feet to 
another part of the property, at an ag- 
gregate cost of $1,100. 

The Milwaukee Steel Fence Post 
Co., Milwaukee, whose incorporation 
was recently noted, is establishing a 
small factory to manufacture its prod- 
uct. The company announces that the 
equipment it requires includes a press, 
two-inch stroke, able to punch a one- 


‘inch hole through half-inch iron, and 


a gang drill. 

The Triumph Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, which recently increased its cap- 
ital from $125,000 to $1,250,000, will 
start work shortly on the proposed 
new plant on the grounds of the Fac- 
tory Colony Co., at Oakley. The cap- 
ital; consisting of $500,000 six per 
cent preferred and $750,000 common 
stock, has been almost wholly sub- 
scribed. 

The Narragansett Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has prepared plans 
for an addition to its plant at South 
Woodlawn, the contract for 
has been awarded. The addition will 
be of brick, two stories in height, 50 
x 150 feet, and when completed will 
be occupied by departments 
that have outgrown their present quar- 


which 


several 


ters. 

The Colorado Stove & Furnace Co., 
Colorado City, Colo., has just finished 
the erection of buildings at Grand and 
Second streets, a part of the exten- 
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sive plans of the stockholders. The 
officers of the company are: President, 
John Murray; vice president, G. A. 
Foote; manager, C. W. Cunningham; 
secretary, F. W. Moser; and treasurer, 
Earl C. Heinley. 

_ The Arthur Koppel Co., manufac- 
turer of industrial and portable rail- 
way, is erecting an extension to its 
plant at Koppel, Pa., which will be 
devoted to the manufacture ‘of port- 
able tracks of special design. The ad- 
dition is being built with concrete 
base and corrugated siding over steel 
frame. The rapid increase of the 
portable track trade ‘of the Arthur 
Koppel Co. has made imperative the 
extension of its plant facilities. 


General Industrial:— 

The Walnut Machine & Brass Co., 
Toledo, O., has increased its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 

Notice of the increase in the capital 
stock of the Fort Wayne Iron Stove 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., from $35,000 
to $60,000, has been filed. 

An increase in the capital of the 
Rockford Machine & Shuttle Co., 
Rockford, Ill, has been certified, the 
increase being from $6,000 to $20,000. 

The Mumfordviile Bridge Co., Hart 
county, Ky., has filed an amendment 
to its articles of incorporation, increas- 
ing the capital from $30,000 to $40,000. 

The Beaver Falls Mfg. Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., recently shipped a car load 
of sledges to Panama for use on the 
canal, a part of a large government 
order. 

The chamber of commerce of Os- 
wego, N. Y., has undertaken to secure 
a new site for the Ames Iron Works 
Co., which had announced that it 
would remove to Erie, Pa., otherwise. 

The Illinois Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, has been awarded the contract 
for the automatic vacuum heating sys- 
tem to be installed in the $3,500,000 
Hotel LaSalle. 

The equipment of the Ashtabula 
Foundry Co., Ashtabula, O., has been 
sold and shipped by its owner, S. F. 
Mills, of Port Chester, N. Y., to Buf- 
falo, where it will be used in foundry 
work, 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Coleman Iron Works 
Co., Savona, N. Y., the following di- 
rectors were elected: I. B. Coleman, 
J. E. Bedell, J. R. Hedges, D. T. Dim- 
mick and J. N. Jenks. 


A deed of assignment from the D. 
D. Flanner Boiler Co. to William F. 
McGuire, has been filed in probate 
court ‘at Toledo, O. The assets are 
estimated at $4,000 in personal prop- 
erty, and $2,000 in real estate. 
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A new company under the name of 
the American Mfg. Co., headed by W. 
G. Jenks, has purchased the Meisel 
manufacturing plant at Port Huron, 
Mich., and will continue to make ma- 
chinery for sugar refineries. The cap- 
ital invested is about $200,000. 

Judge Reid, of the supreme court 
in New Haven, Conn., declined a few 
days ago to discharge the receivers 
of the National Steel & Wire Co., on 
the ground that a number of suits to 
recover on claims to the amount of 
about $600,000 are still pending. 

Buffalo creditors of the Albany 
Brass & Iron Co., Albany, N. Y., 
which went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver March 16, filed a petition in 
bankruptcy May 5 against the corpo- 
ration. The management of the com- 
pany will be turned over to a receiver 
to be named by the United States dis- 
trict court. 

The American Nut Machine Co., 
New York City, John A. May, presi- 
dent, and Fred J. Mowrey, vice pres- 
ident, has just been formed to take 
over new patents covering a process 
of making steel nuts. The company 
will proceed at once to manufacture 
and market the machines in the Uni- 
ted States, Canada and Mexico. 

The Northwestern Foundry Supply 
Co.’s plant at Milwaukee Junction, 
Mich., was sold, May 4, at bankrupt 
sale, to the American Blower Co. The 
bid of $11,000, subject to $27,000 land 
contract, has been confirmed by the 
referee in bankruptcy. The plant will 
be operated as a department of the 
American Blower Co. 

The Berry Range & Mfg. Co.,, 
Springfield, Mo., has leased a building 
at 307 East Water street, and will 
take possession June 1, when it will 
begin the manufacture of stoves and 
ranges. The stockholders and officers 
of the company are: President, D. D. 
Berry; vice president, A. J. Eisen- 
mayer; treasurer, F. X. Heer. 

In the construction of one of the 
switches leading to the plant of the 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O., the B. 
& O. is relaying the rails on steel 
cross ties, the first ever used on that 
division of the road. Several 


stretches of track will be built in the 


locality of Lorain with steel cross ties 
as an experiment. 

The LaBelle Iron Works Co., Steu- 
benville, O., shot its fourth paying oil 
well in the Follansbee pool, W. Va., 
May 8, the well showing from 200 to 
300 barrels per day. The first well is 
doing 75 barrels per day, the second 
150 barrels, and the third about 250 
barrels. The revenue per month there- 
from reaches something over $30,000. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Frank L. Patterson & Co., New 
York City, manufacturer of steam ap- 
pliances, advises that its recent incor- 
poration is simply a matter of con- 
venience. It has heretofore been a 
firm engaged in the manufacture of 
feed water heaters and other appli- 
ances, for over 10 years. No changes 
are contemplated in either the plant 
or output. 

The Great Falls Iron Works, Great 
Falls, Mont., has completed a crushing 
roll of unusual size for the Boston & 
Montana smelter. The roll shells are 
41 inches in diameter, and 16 inches 
wide. The roll is used to reduce ore 
to a fine mesh, so that it can be fur- 
ther concentrated on fine jigs. The 
weight of the roll is 35,000 pounds. 

The Globe Foundry Co. advises 
that its recent incorporation was a 
division and separation of its two 
foundries at Port Chester, N. Y., 
and Huntington, W. Va., under sep- 
arate corporations. The company will 
continue to operate the Port Chester 
plant. In addition to making cast 
iron soil piping, fittings and plumb- 
ers iron work, it will add coal and 
gas ranges. The company’s present 
melt is about 30 tons per day, but 
with the full line of: patterns com- 
pleted, it will probably increase this 
about 10 tons per day. 

At the annual meeting, May 7, of 
the Capitol Lock-Nut & Washer Co., 
Columbus, O, the board of directors 
was reduced from nine to seven, and 
the following officers and directors 
were elected: J. F. Dickson, presi- 
dent; A. M. Gaines, vice president 
and general manager; William Single- 
ton, secretary and treasurer; H. B. 
Hutchinson, Frank B. Hubbard, W. 
E. Meade, of Columbus, A. M. Fos- 
ter, of Cleveland, and O. E. Foster, 
of Buffalo. The annual _ report 
showed a good run of business up to 
the business depression, and the out- 
look is reported as fair. 

The Dutcher Steel Casting Co. is 
being formed in Milwaukee, to succeed 
the Dutcher Co., which recently made 
voluntary assignment, in the opera- 
tion of the Milwaukee plant. As- 
signee Topping has been granted per- 
mission by the court to lease the 
plant after spending $500 for furnace 
repairs. The assignee’ gives’ the 
plant’s book value at $300,000, subject 
to a mortgage for $83,900, including 
$1,500 personal property, aside from 
$11,000 of book accounts and $6,000 
worth of flasks and tools. The board 
of directors is composed of W. O. 
Goodrich, George A. Goodrich, H. F. 
Andrae, John H. Hetherington and 
M. Seaboth. 
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Trade Notes:— 


The Chicago store of Jenkins Bros., 
packing and valves, has been re 
moved from 31-33 North Canal street 
quarters at 226-228 Lake 


of Franklin street. 


to larger 
street, corner 
Donald 


Campbell, attorney and 


counselor at law, announces his 
change of location from 56 Pine 
street, to 45 Broadway, New York 
City, where he will carry on _ his 
business in patents, trade marks and 
copyrights. 


Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer, 
has recently increased his facilities by 
removal to larger quarters at 170 
Sumner street, Boston, Mass., togeth- 
establishment of an ad- 
mailing department, in 


er with the 
dressing and 
connection with 
lists will be maintained for the 
cial use of his clients. 

The Crescent Machine Co., Detroit, 
manufacturer of pins, radiator chap- 
lets, etc., has changed its name to the 
Crescent Brass & Pin Co. Owing to 
the fact that it has discontinued the 
manufacture of machinery of all 
kinds, except such as it will use for 
its Own requirements, it will manufac- 


which select mailing 


spe- 


ture along the line of the name, espe- 
cially in the brass and pin department. 

The Darley Engineering Co., New 
York City, engineer and contractor, 
has been formed for the purpose of 
engineering, manufacturing and_ sell- 
ing machinery and 
hoisting and conveying machinery by 
suction and The com- 
pany has acquired in this country the 
to manufacture and sell con- 
controlled by the 


appliances for 
air pressure. 


rights 
veyors. heretofore 
Economic Engineering & Construction 
Co., Chicago. President W. D. Darley 
will have charge of the Pittsburg 
office; W. A. Stadelman and Secre- 
tary and Treasurer M. S. Chapman 
are to have charge of the New York 
office. Vice President W. A. Sharp 
will be in charge of the Chicago head- 
quarters. 


Fires :— 
Fire 
damage at the 


considerable 


the Gid- 


recently caused 


foundry of 


dings & Lewis Co. at Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

The pattern shop of the Front’er 
Engine Works, Buffalo, N.. Y., was 


damaged to the extent of $5,000, May 
6. Fully covered by insurance. 

The Beaudry machine shops, Mon- 
treal, Canada, was recently damaged 
by fire, which resulted from the stor- 
age of gasoline, sustaining a loss to 
the amount of about $3,000. 
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